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Events of the Geek. 


Tue effort to carry a democratic budget raised the 
larger issue between the will of the people and the will of 
the Peers. The Home Rule struggle has brought us face 
to face with an even graver question, the supremacy of 
Parliament over the Army. Two years of calculated 
incitement from the Tory leaders and the Tory press 
have borne their fruit in a ‘“‘ down tools’’ strike among 
the officers of the Cavalry Brigade at the Curragh. The 
War Office consented to parley with men who had refused 
to carry out their duty as soldiers, and negotiations ended 
in the drafting of a document by Colonel Seely, which 
General Gough and his officers regarded as a charter, 
extorted by their resignations, relieving them from 
any obligation to take part in military measures that 
might be necessary to enforce Home Rule. For a moment 
it seemed that the Army had triumphed, and the most 
loyal Liberals were prepared to sacrifice the Government. 
The issue of principle was saved in the debate of Wednes- 











day, when the Prime Minister repudiated the worst 
sentences of Colonel Seely’s pledge, while refusing to 
accept his resignation, and affirmed the duty of uncon- 
ditional obedience for officers. But the concrete issue 
remains to be dealt with, and the principle laid down has 
yet to be enforced 


* - 


THE facts of this tangled and momentous crisis were 
revealed piece-meal. It had its origin in a decision of 
the Cabinet taken on March 14th, to adopt certain pre- 
cautionary measures in Ulster. There were rumors that 
the Ulster volunteers proposed to raid the military 
depéts in order to supply themselves with arms. It was, 
therefore, decided to send up infantry detachments to 
guard the military stores. But, as Sir Edward Grey 
explained in Wednesday’s debate, inadequate pre- 
cautions may sometimes be an actual temptation to men 
who are contemplating rebellion. The cavalry at the 
Curragh and some of the artillery were therefore ordered 
to make ready to move into Ulster in case of need, and 
material of war was actually entrained. Further, it was 
decided to bring a portion of the fleet to the scene of 
possible action. The Third Battle squadron, which was 
returning from Spain, and the Fourth Destroyer flotilla 
were (as Mr. Churchill stated on Wednesday) ordered to 
proceed to Lamlash, and to embark field guns, in order to 
be within reach of Ulster. These were proper pre- 
cautions, calculated to strike the imagination but not to 
invite armed conflicts between the army and the rebel 
levies. Their effect was enhanced by baseless, and we 
have little doubt deliberately invented, rumors in the 
Tory press that 200 warrants were out for the arrest of 
the Ulster leaders. 

* . * 

On receiving these instructions to guard the depéts, 
Sir Arthur Paget, who commands the army in Ireland, 
went to the Curragh, and made to the assembled officers 
a speech which heightened their alarm. He is said to 
have told them that by Saturday Ulster would be in a 
blaze, though his own recollection is that he spoke of a 
blaze “in the press.” He further warned. them to be 
ready for “ active operations ”’ in Ulster, and apparently 
explained that officers domiciled in Ulster would be 
allowed to “disappear,” while others who resigned 
would be dismissed the service. As a _ result 
of this speech, he had to telegraph to the War 
Office on Friday evening that General Gough and fifty- 
seven cavalry officers preferred to accept dismissal if 
ordered North. This speech has been only partially 
explained, and no memorandum exists of the verbal 
instructions from Colonel Seely which General Paget 
believed himself to be paraphrasing. “ Active opera- 
tions” is not a natural phrase to denote the placing of 
garrisons at depdts, nor ought even Irish officers to have 
been excused from a duty so passive. Letters read by the 
Tory leaders in the debate show that the officers at the 
Curragh imagined, or affected to imagine, that steps were 
to be taken to provoke the Ulstermen to fire the first shot, 
after which they were to be shot down en masse. Nothing, 
of course, could be more remote from the actual instruc- 
tions, or the minds of those of those who gave them. 
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THe depéts were, meanwhile, occupied without 
incident by infantry detachments, and either (as Mr. 
Churchill says) because everything was quiet in Ulster, 
or because the strike of the Curragh officers suggested 
caution, the orders to the fleet were countermanded on 
Saturday. But the impression that after two years of 
inaction the Government proposed to deal with the 
organized rebellion in Ulster was heightened by a vivid 
and powerful speech which Mr. Lloyd George delivered 
on Saturday at Huddersfield. He declared that the issue 
was neither Ulster nor Home Rule, but “all that is 
essential to civil liberty in this land ”’ ; he dissected Mr. 
Bonar Law’s doctrine of “ optional obedience ”’ ; flouted 
the “ arrogant claims ’’ of Unionists to reduce the Parlia- 
ment Act to nullity; and, in a scathing but perfectly 
truthful passage, referred to Ulster as a “ spoilt child.” 
Meanwhile, the news of General Gough’s resigna- 
tion was known, and the Unionist press began 
in concert to talk of a Liberal “plot” to pro- 
voke Ulster which had been foiled by the action of 
the officers. The Prime Minister took the unprecedented 
step of making a statement to the “ Times ’’ designed to 
calm public opinion and remove misapprehensions. Its 
too sweeping denial of naval movements does not tally 
with the fuller knowledge now available. 


* * * 


GENERAL GovucH, meanwhile, had been relieved of 
his command (as it turned out, provisionally) and ordered 
to report himself in London. There followed interviews 
with Colonel Seely and General French, at some of 
which Lord Roberts is said to have been present. 
If so, Colonel Seely committed two capital blunders, 
instead of one. Frequent reports were made to the King, 
but both the Prime Minister and Colonel Seely insist 
that the King, contrary to the general suspicion, 
took no initiative whatever. General Gough, on 
behalf of his brigade, insisted on distinguishing between 
measures to maintain order and protect property (which 
they would execute) and “duty involving the initiation 
of active military operations against Ulster,’’ which they 
refused. More concisely, they asked for a guarantee 
that the maintenance of law and order did not include 
the enforcing of the Home Rule Bill on Ulster. The con- 
versations ended in a decision that these officers were the 
victims of an “ honest misunderstanding,’’ their resigna- 
tions were withdrawn, and their dismissa! cancelled. 


* * * 


Two answers were given to General Gough’s question. 
One was a laconic “ That is so,’’ endorsed by General 
French on his letter. The other was a more elaborate 
letter signed by Colonel Seely and Generals French and 
Ewart. After stating that all soldiers must obey all 
lawful orders and support the civil power in the event of 
disturbances, and noting the officers’ acceptance of this 
duty, it went on in two concluding paragraphs to state 
that the Government, while it meant to use the forces 
of the Crown to maintain order, had “ no intention what- 
ever of taking advantage of this right to crush political 
opposition to the policy or principles of the Home Rule 
Bill.”’ 


* « ~ 


ARMED with this document, General Gough went 
home in triumph, talked freely to reporters, published 
the text of his question and General French’s answer, 
and received an ovation at the Curragh. It appeared 


that the officers’ strike had succeeded, and that the 
Government had renounced the use of the army to enforce 
It was now stated that 


the decisions of Parliament, 








officers in the Guards, at Aldershot, and at the War 
Office, were also prepared to resign. The Unionist Press 
announced that Home Rule was dead, and placards 
denounced the Ministry as ‘‘ bullies and cowards.’’ The 
feeling among Liberals was one of anger and dismay. 
Ina vehement speech, which pointed directly at the King, 
Mr. Ward, ex-navvy, said in the House on Tuesday 
that “ the question was whether the people through their 
representatives in Parliament were to make the law 
without interference from King or Army.’’ At the 
National Liberal Club he was acclaimed for “ saying 
what we all think.’””?’ Mr. Thomas, the 
men’s secretary announced that his men_ had 
given notice for a possible strike in November. 
He should now advise them to use their funds 
to buy rifles. On Wednesday morning a White 
Paper was issued with the Gough documents. Even the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ announced them in its bills as 
‘* incredible,’’ and in its leading article declared that it 
would prefer the defeat of the Government to an abject 
surrender to the army. 


railway- 


~ * * 


THE House met on Wednesday afternoon, prepared 
to evict the Government; its mood changed to an 
uncritical satisfaction when it had heard the 
explanation of what had happened. Colonel Seely 
explained that, after laying the position before the 
Cabinet on Monday, he was called to Buckingham Palace. 
The Cabinet revised his draft reply to General Gough in 
his absence. He returned, thought the document incom- 
plete, proceeded to edit it, and added to it the two final 
paragraphs, which conveyed the “ incredible ’’ assurance, 
which Generals Gough and French both read as a promise 
that the army would not be used to enforce Home Rule. 
These paragraphs the Prime Minister repudiated, and 
Colonel Seely concurred. He had offered his resignation 
in atonement for what he handsomely acknowledged as 
an error of judgment. Wrongly (as it seems to most 
Liberals), the Prime Minister refused to accept it. The 
position is complicated by the fact that Lord Morley 
assisted Colonel Seely in drafting the offending assurance, 
though it is not stated whether he was aware of the use 
to which it was to be put, and further that Generals 
French and Ewart are jointly responsible for it with him. 


* * * 


Tue debate which followed these explanations 
turned, on the whole, to the Government’s advantage. 
The Prime Minister concluded a full narrative of the facts 
with a declaration of principle that rallied the party. 
“We shall not assent,’’ he said, “to the claim of any 
body of men in the service of the Crown .. . to 
demand from the Government in advance assurances as 
to what they will or will not be required to do in cir- 
cumstances which have not arisen. In these 
matters the will and judgment and authority 
of Parliament shall prevail.”” It was a quiet declaration, 
but in a tense House it roused excitement and enthusiasm. 
Unionist criticism, however, was not ineffective in detail. 
Colonel Seely’s resignation ought to have been accepted ; 
the naval measures at least went beyond what was neces- 
sary to protect the depétsand amounted to a provocation ; 
much was still obscure both as to the terms of General 
Paget’s speech and the instructions he received. Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Austen Chamberlain were powerful, 
while Mr. Bonar Law sank to his lowest intellectual level. 
The debate turned wholly on the past, and with every- 
thing still uncertain as to the attitude of the Army in 
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the new situation, the Government, which seemed doomed 
in the afternoon, rallied its normal majority at midnight. 


* * * 


Meanwaite, if the Government quails before the 
revolt of the army, or feels itself powerless to deal with 
it, the party does not. A wave of passionate feeling, 
expressed in an unflinching resolve to put the Army in 
its place, and to restore the threatened authority of 
Parliament, has swept through the country. Liberals, 
Radicals, and Labor men feel, in John Bright’s words, 
that the people who struck down the lion need not fear 
the wolf, and that the issue of whether the Parliament 
or the Army shall rule throws aside every other interest, 
consideration, and topic for thought and action. If the 
Government will lead, well and good. If not, other 
champions will arise. For the moment, the only fact 
of consequence is that there is gathering a great host of 
democracy, which is going to see this thing through. In 
our view, a treaty should at once be struck with Labor, 
giving it a hundred seats, and this united army power to 
sweep the country and vindicate the rights of the citizen. 


* * oa 


A minor complication has been the case of Sir John 
French and Sir J. 8. Ewart, who signed the fatal treaty 
with General Gough on behalf of the Army Council. The 
signatures were given under the impression that the full 
authority of the Cabinet was behind them. When this 
was withdrawn the officers naturally felt that they had 
tendered a worthless document, and made resignation a 
matter of personal honor. At the hour of writing we 
do not know how these formal questions have been settled, 
for the Prime Minister’s explanation has been postponed 
again and again, so that the efforts to induce General 
French to withdraw his resignation may prevail. 
It has been suggested that General French, who alone 
seems to have spoken to the mutineers in the tone which 
they deserved, stands in a position of special importance 
to the Government, and that without him the hope of 
restoring discipline is gone. If things are as bad as that, 
the soonef the issue of the Army against Parliament is 
submitted to the people the better. 


* * 7 


THE magistrate’s inquiry into the Caillaux-Calmette 
murder and the Chamber’s investigation of the Caillaux- 
Rochette scandal are going on simultaneously. Of the 
first there is little new to report except that Madame 
Caillaux had serious reason to believe that M. Calmette 
had been actively buying her old love-letters for publica- 
tion. The Rochette inquiry has only elicited a hopeless 
conflict of evidence among MM. Caillaux, Briand, 
Barthou, and the minor figures in the affair. It amounts 
to this that the swindler, Rochette’s, counsel was assured 
that he had only to ask for the postponement of the trial 
in order to obtain it from the Morris-Caillaux Ministry. 
Who acted as intermediary? A certain Mr. X., who was 
neither a politician nor a journalist! Shrewd critics 
declare boldly that Mr. X. was simply Rochette himself, 
and go on to conclude that Rochette was M. Caillaux’s 
protégé. The minor scandal of this affair is that M. 
Barthou abstracted the Fabre confession from the 
archives of his Ministry, and allowed copies to get abroad, 
though he declares that he prevented M. Calmette from 
publishing it. There is still no evidence as to the 
political effect of these scandals. The Government is said 
to be on the eve of breaking up, but it still escapes diffi- 
culties in the Chamber, and has fixed the elections for the 
normal date, April 26th. 





It is some consolation for the failure of the Imperial 
Government to veto the banishment clause of the South 
African Indemnity Act, that Colonial opinion is 
manifestly roused against General Botha’s policy. We 
chronicled last week the success of the Labor Party in 
sweeping the Rand, and obtaining an absolute majority 
in the Transvaal Provincial Assembly. Even more 
significant is the Labor victory in a by-election for the 
Union Parliament at Liesbeck. Mr. Maginess, the 
Labor candidate, polled nearly 1,300 votes against a bare 
800 cast for his two opponents. The constituency is a 
typical Capetown suburb, and was counted a safe 
Unionist seat. The result means, as the correspondent 
of the ‘“‘ Morning Post’’ admits, that there is strong 
middle-class feeling against the deportations. The 
new Labor majority in the Transvaal proposes to revert 
to proportional representation, and to raise taxes and 
rates from a levy on site-values. It is not surprising 
in these conditions that Mr. Tom Mann has been allowed 
to land, and to speak without molestation. Rhodesia, 
meanwhile, has pronounced decisively in a general 
election for the maintenance of the status quo, not so 
much because it loves the Chartered Company, as because 
it dreads amalgamation in the Union. Even the 
Chartered Company cannot banish its opponents. 


x * * 


THERE are signs that Dr. Wilson may be considering 
some revision of his Mexican policy. His agent, Mr. 
Lind, has met Huerta’s Foreign Minister, Sefior Portillo 
y Rojas, at Vera Cruz, and rumor guesses that a fresh 
effort is being made to induce Huerta to resign the 
Presidency in favor of this Minister. Recognition, it is 
thought, must involve some degree of temporary 
financial control, and the ‘‘ Temps,’’ very cogently argues 
that America ought not to press the Monroe doctrine so 
far as to exclude some sort of concert among all the 
Powers whose subjects have interests in Mexico. All 
this, however, is conjecture. What seems to be a serious 
battle is being fought between large forces at Torreon, 
and the telegrams report, first, some slight success for 
Villa, and then a heavy defeat, which, however, does not 
appear to be decisive, since he is said to be awaiting rein- 
forcements. The British Consular inquiry into Mr. 
Benton’s murder has now been completed, and it is 
believed that it has reached the conclusion that Mr. 
Benton was not shot, but stabbed to death, that he was 
never court-martialled, and that his body was burned, to 
frustrate examination. 


* * * 


Frencn literature has lost perhaps its most 
picturesque personality in the poet Mistral. He was not 
exactly the pioneer of the modern literary revival of 
the language of Languedoc. But he was the first to give 
the movement more than a local appeal. His poems were 
published in Paris with a French translation, and even 
to those who could only read this version, they spoke with 
freshness and directness. Mistral became the patriarch 
of an organized revival, which, with Avignon as its centre, 
restored with the dying language many of the picturesque 
ceremonies and festivals of Provence. The son of a small 
farmer, he was bred to the law, but passed most of his 
life, with a dog and a cat which had become legendary, in 
the ancestral farm-house. His imposing and sympathetic 
presence, his hospitality, his fame among his neighbors 
had all conspired to make him in his old age not merely 
one of the glories of French letters, but one of the most 





popular personalities in France. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE MILITARY COUP D’ETAT. 


Ir is, we think, of the utmost importance to ascertain 
how matters have gone in the grave passage at which the 
supreme Parliamentary and civil authority of these 
realms has arrived in its conflict with sedition in the 
army. We gather that Liberal opinion in the House of 
Commons concludes that the victory rests with the civil 
power, that is to say, with the force which, in the only 
true and deep sense of the words, we call “law 
and 





order.”’ We regret to have to come to 
a different decision. It is, of course, a relief 
to learn that the Cabinet has not been drawn 
into the surrender which its War Secretary had prepared 
for it. It stands clear of that abdication. It is equally 
gratifying to know that the Prime Minister has laid 
down some excellent general propositions, denying the 
right of an officer to demand “ assurances’’ from the 
Government before executing his duty. But as we all 
know that the army, which is under Parliament, cannot, 
so long as Britain remains a civilized State, be authorized 
to levy blackmail on it, this does not carry us very far. 
What is important is what has happened to the 
man who, acting as the spokesman of a body of 
mutinous officers, presented a successful ultimatum to 
the Minister responsible to Parliament for the govern- 
ment of the army. The answer, we fear, must be that 
nothing has happened at all. 

Let us rehearse the facts. There are now two seats 
and centres of rebellion in the United Kingdom. The first 
is a large body of men who, for months and years, have 
engaged in illegal drilling and arming in order effectively 
to take arms in a given contingency against the Crown, 
and to set up an unlawful government. These men 
are commanded by military officers, some of whose 
names appear on the Army List. Not a motion has 
On the other side, 


officers of the regular army, paid and maintained by 


been made against any one of them. 


Parliament, of which the Executive Government is only 
have refused to obey their orders 
to move against this force and to frustrate any violent 
action to which its now passive treason may lead it. Their 


a Committee, 


ringleader, a general officer of distinction, has not only 
flouted his immediate superior, but has received and 
obtained from the Secretary of State a general absolution 
from the duty of carrying out a law of Parliament. This 
absolution was not, indeed, countersigned by the 
Cabinet, and has been withdrawn. But the Minister 
who gave it remains in office, and it is with him rather 
than with the Government as a whole, and with the 
Army Council, that General Gough’s official life is con- 
cerned. That connection remains. The officers naturally 
conclude that Colonel Seely is not removed because others 
would go with him; in other words, that the majority of 
the officers of the Army support him in his determination 


not to “coerce”’ Ulster, and would cripple any force 
despatched with a view of keeping her under the Union 
Jack. General Gough, therefore, repudiates the Cabinet’s 
repudiation, and so long as he remains a general 


officer of the Army, we do not see how the effect 





of this assumption, with its crushing reaction on dis- 
cipline, can be destroyed. We are, therefore, at a dead- 
lock. The Ministry and Parliament are still held up. 
They can pases the Home Rule Bill, but, as the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’ proudly proclaims, the Army will not enforce it. 


_ In plain fact, the country is not far from government by 


pronunciamiento. The Cabinet has refrained from any 
verbal endorsement of the treason of General Gough. 
But it has not advanced one step to recovering the lost 
ground of the Constitution. A soldier has defied the 
Parliament from which he and his comrades draw their 
military existence and pay, and has gone back to his 
quarters in triumph, the most popular figure in the 
Army. 

Let us examine the position a little closer. General 
Gough has done a number of things, all of them seditious. 
The first and the least was his disobedience to his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Let it be admitted that it was a tact- 
less proceeding to put before an officer an extreme and 
remote view of the most unpleasant duty hecould be called 
on to perform, and then to ask him whether he would 
fulfil it or resign. No such “‘ option’ should have been 
suggested. But Sir Arthur Paget had this obvious justi- 
fication. He knew that the army was primed with 
mutiny, and he was in the position of a captain of a ship 
who summons his crew to the quarter-deck, and asks them 
whether they prefer to do their duty or to be put in 
irons. In any case, it is clear that General Gough had 
no right to refuse obedience, even though he refused 
it in the form of saying that he and his associates would 
do police duty in Ulster, but that they would take no 
initiative against the rebels. “ A subordinate officer,”’ 
says Lord Mansfield,* “ must not, even to save the lives 
of others, or his own life, judge of the danger, propriety, 
expediency, or consequence of the order he receives—he 
must obey.’’ General Gough constituted himself a judge 
of every one of these contingencies, and not being satisfied 
on them, sent in his resignation. This was his first breach 
He had 
indeed rendered himself liable to court-martial and dis- 
missal, and he was not court-martialled or dismissed. 
He then went a long step farther. Summoned to 
London, he proceeded to put himself at the head of a 
conspiracy of officers, sixty-four in number. The Prime 
Minister referred to the letter in which he formu- 
lated their demands as ‘‘ perfectly fair and reason- 
able.” We are astonished at such a description. 
So far as the letter was a respectful request for explana- 
tions, it might be just. But General Gough and 
his confederates declared that if the duty required of 
them included ‘‘ the initiation of active military operations 
against Ulster,’’ they preferred dismissal. Such 
‘‘active’’ service might obviously have been required 
of them. The rebel plans in Ulster have from the first 
contemplated the seizure of Government offices, such as 
custom houses, post offices, or military stores. 


of discipline. It was also the least important. 


Any 
forcible action for the recovery of such property General 
Gough would, we imagine, refuse to perform. But that 
was not the worst offence of the letter of March 20th. 


It was in fact a conspiracy. The list appended 





* Quoted in an excellent article, entitled “‘The Army and 
Parliament,” in the “‘ Westminster Gazette’ of March 26th. 
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to it showed that General Gough had canvassed his 
inferior officers while he paraded their names (in the 
6th Hussars “seventeen out of nineteen doing duty,”’ 
in the 16th Lancers “‘ sixteen out of sixteen doing duty ’’) 
with the aim and result of giving weight and mass to his 
action. 

His third act was the most audacious of all, for Mr. 
Amery’s speech on March 24th shows that every move of 
the conspirators was known to Tory members, by whom it 
was fully revealed before the Prime Minister had 
opened his lips, or the public had been made aware of the 
form of the demands which General Gough had presented 
to the Secretary of State for War. The inference is 
irresistible that these gentlemen were in the confidence of 
General Gough, who then proceeded to extort from 
Colonel Seely and the Army Council such terms as would 
dispense him and his associates from the task of enforcing 
a Home Rule Act. This point was to be “ made clear.” 
It was. General Gough departed, not merely with the 
Cabinet memorandum and the unauthorized Seely addi- 
tion, but with a further written guarantee, confirming 
Colonel Seely’s licence to anarchy, avowedly on the 
ground that the actual text was not definite enough. 
This guarantee, say Mr. Amery and the Tory press, 
without contradiction from the Government, ran as 
follows :— 


“‘ Do we understand by the last paragraph we are 
not to be asked to take up arms against Ulster to 


enforce the present Home Rule Bill, and are we to tell 
our officers so?” 


To this an affirming sentence was added by Colonel 
Seely and Sir John French, and this Boulanger of the 
Mess-room returned in triumph to the Curragh, victor 
over the Constitution, the Parliament, and the King’s 
Ministers, and proclaiming his success in the language of 
insubordination and insolence. 

This is the story. We need not discuss its 
accidentals. It is the fruit of an open, deliberate, and 
entirely successful conspiracy between the leaders of the 
Opposition and the officers of the army. Mr. Bonar 
Law, as head traitor, has suggested every line of dis- 
obedience taken by General Gough. He has told the army 
that any officer refusing to conduct military operations in 
Ulster is, “ of course, only fulfilling his duty.’’ He has 
insisted that in civic disputes discipline is dissolved, and 
the soldier becomes a ‘‘ citizen,’’ with a dispensing con- 
science, which, by an exquisite motion of natural sympathy, 
happens to be identical with his own. He has incited the 
poorer officers to join their richer brethren by holding 
out to them the hope of re-instatement, without the loss 
of pensions. Lord Roberts, as his prime associate in 
sedition, has signed a document pledging himself and his 
fellow-conspirators ‘‘ to prevent the armed forces of the 
Crown being used to deprive the people of Ulster of their 
rights as citizens of the United Kingdom.” For the 
moment we are not greatly concerned that the Tory Party 
should have put the army out of action as a force for the 
It is 
clear also that there must be a sweeping purge of disloyal 
officers, but that matter can wait until Mr. 
Asquith has found a General André to do it. For 


coercion of the workmen in industrial disputes. 





the vital matter is that Parliament 
has been overborne by a military junta, and that the 
Cabinet is unequal to the business of asserting those 
liberties of the people of which all its powers and pre- 
rogatives are the symbol. We shall believe that this con- 
trol exists when these “ resigning ”’ 


the moment, 


officers are court- 
martialled and dismissed in ignominy from the service. 
Till that hour of reparation for these crimes has struck, 
we shall take leave to say that Parliament sits to-day 
under the threat of armed opposition to its decisions, and 
that until the Prime Minister can announce to it that he 
and his colleagues have acquired the power to prevent the 
further assembling of armed men in Ulster, and to take 
possession of arms collected for the support of a Govern- 
ment that is not the King’s, and that the Regular troops 
will support such action—in a word, till he can assure us 
that the King’s writ runs in Ulster as well as in the rest of 
the British Isles—he has no right to ask that august assem- 
bly to remain in session. This is no mere “ Irish question.’’ 
It is a question which we thought we had settled 250 
years ago. It is the question of the outraged authority 
of the Parliament to whom the obediénce of the Army 
and of the citizens is equally due. That authority has 
been flouted and undermined, and no Liberal or Labor 
man can lift his head again until it has been fully restored 
and amply avenged. 





THE PEOPLE AND THEIR MASTERS. 


Ir is important that we should not deceive ourselves into 
considering this Tory tampering with the Army a merely 
wild, spasmodic action evolved by anger at the expected 
coercion of Ulster and by hatred of the Parliament 
Act. 
Until the last few years Tories had sedulously maintained 
the title and demeanor of a constitutional party. With 
each broadening of the franchise there came a brief period 


It has a deeper and more ominous significance. 


of alarm lest the power of the popular electorate might 
prove really dangerous to property and privilege. When 
the preponderance of voting power passed to the workers 
half a century ago, the more ignorant and timid members 
of the propertied classes conjured up visions of revolu- 
tionary agitators returned to Parliament to carry out a 
policy of plunder under the forms of legislation. But it 
was soon discovered that a popular franchise did not 
seriously interfere with the traditional control of govern- 
ment by the ruling families of the landed aristocracy, 
fortified by the new plutocracy of commerce and finance. 
The party machines, popularized to meet the new con- 
ditions and actively assisted by the Church, “ the Trade,”’ 
and the great majority of employers, were able to manipu- 
late the working-class electorate so as to make the power 
of the people quite innocuous. When the Tory Party was 
outvoted at the polls and a Radical Government came in, 
the real causes of conservatism had always enough sup- 
port in the enemy’s camp to stop or cripple any dangerous 
measures. The issues that divided the two parties were 
seldom vital to the interests of the workers, never touched 
the roots of property. Small serviceable concessions that 
cost little or nothing to the owning classes, and the glamor 
of the great Imperial show, stage-managed in the ’seven- 
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ties by Disraeli, and provided with fresh spectacular 
effects through the two following decades, kept the people 
quiet. Half the workers could in ordinary times be relied 
upon to vote Conservative, and when they failed, the mere 
existence of the House of Lords served to strangle at their 
birth any dangerous projects entertained by the radical 
wing of a Liberal Party in the Commons. Under such 
circumstances, a Tory Party and the propertied interests it 
exists to serve, could afford to be strictly constitutional. 
For the Constitution was their safe and obedient tool. 

With the new century came a great change. Not 
only the rise of a strong Labor Party, but the gambling 
instincts of a great ex-Radical politician flung into the 
political arena economic issues of a magnitude far 
transcending any that had hitherto been permitted to 
confront the electorate. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to 
endow the landlords and the great business men with 
increased powers of plundering the people proved an 
economic education in more than the Free Trade issue. 
It prepared the ground for a series of new movements 
and new demands interpreted by Conservatives as an 
attack upon the foundations of property and social 
privilege. With the Liberal and Labor triumph of 1906, 
All their 
powers of influencing the electors—press, church, liquor, 
sport—had failed them. Socialism was in the air, and a 
growing Labor Party in the House of Commons. 

Then arose from the Liberal ranks the menacing 
figure of Mr. Lloyd George, an impassioned democrat, 
unchecked by those restraints and emollients which 
society had always relied upon for taming Radicals. The 
new policy which this man voiced seemed to them sheer 
confiscation, a taking from the rich to give to the poor, 
and his great Budget drove them to their first reckless 
and unsuccessful defiance of the Constitution. The 
passionate resentment with which the country greeted 
this insolence, and their recognition that the Lords’ Veto— 
a weapon upon which they had always relied with con- 
fidence—was now wrested from their hands, have taught 
them two things. They have learnt, or those incapable 
of learning feel it in their bones, that the electorate has 
passed out of their control, and that the veto of the 
Lords has gone for ever. They also recognize that for the 
future, politics will continually be occupied by economic 
issues of primary importance, involving large read- 
justments of industry and property, and that the 
Progressive Party of the near future, whether it be 
Liberal or Labor, will no longer be impeded in their 
work by the weight of wealthy Whiggism which hitherto 
has crippled progress. 

This new condition of affairs has altered their 
attitude towards the Constitution. It was only sacred so 
long as it would serve their interests. If it will no longer 
do this, they have no use for it. It is good only for the 
scrap-heap. In the Conservative there is nothing of the 
spirit of Burke, no sentimental reverence for the past, no 
regard for the broadening foundations of popular liberty 
upon which the Constitution has been erected. The Con- 
stitution has been a “hand” in their party game. As 
they played the Lords five years ago, some of them are 
now prepared to play the King, without even stopping 


politics took on a novel aspect of reality. 





to inquire whether the ace is out. We do not suggest 
that their conduct expresses a deliberate and considered 
policy, it is rather an instinctive falling back on the next 
line of defence. But no one at all familiar with the 
recent Tory talk in the looser atmosphere of club or 
smoke-room will regard this tampering with the army as 
wholly unpremeditated. It has long been the secret or 
avowed ingredient in their insolent declarations that 
they had the power to “ down ”’ the Government. Every- 
one knows the tenor of this talk, ‘‘ Why should we make 
or accept ‘Concessions?’ We don’t need them. Your 
House of Commons may do what it likes. We won’t 
have Home Rule on any lines, and we can stop it. Do 
you say you will make us obey the law? How? Remem- 
ber the Army is ours. You may pay the piper, but we 
call the tune.’’ You perhaps reply, as has been replied 
in the House of Commons, that two can play at that 
game, that when they want the Army to protect their 
property, it may not be available. They see no analogy, 
fear none. For an officer and a gentleman has surely 
rights that do not belong to common soldiers. 

Most of those who use this language have no preten- 
sions to blue blood. They are of the new rich who have 
taken on the swagger of aristocracy. It is the same every- 
where. Scratch a plutocrat, you find a Bourbon. 
and Constitutions are not meant for supermen. So long 
as they can have the making and administering of the 
laws, well and good, they will be law-abiding citizens. 
But laws made by the common people and their represen- 
tatives they will not obey, and they will not be made to 
obey. They are the rightful rulers of any country where 
they live, the fighting, sporting class, accustomed to com- 
mand in war, in politics, in business, bred in dignity and 
leisure, and accustomed to have their way. Theirs is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory. The spirit of the 
Army is the condensation of this feeling, and it 
is, therefore, only natural that the Tory Party should 
regard the Army as their property, their tool. 

But though attention is just now concentrated upon 
this usurpation, it is well to remind ourselves that it is 
not their only weapon against the constitutional govern- 
ment. How can powerful men be brought to book when 
the high administrative offices are in their hands, when 
they rule the Army Council, the Board of Admiralty, the 
Committee of Defence, and when their prejudices 
strongly color the mind and the actions of many of our 
Judges? The great task which democracy has hitherto 
shirked is now set remorselessly before it. It is necessary 
not merely to purge the Army and make it the engine of 
the people’s will. The same policy of thorough must be 
applied to other departments of administration. The 
Tory Party is bent on trying to paralyze every instrument 
of executive government. Unless the Liberal Party is 
prepared to crush this attempt, it must meet the ruin it 
wil. have deserved, and give place to some organization 
of the people’s will that has more courage and more com- 
petency. We need not despair. “ Mighty men,’’ wrote 
Meredith, “ often beat numbers for a time. But at last 
the numbers are thrashed into the art of beating their 
masters.’’ It is a slow and painful process, but it is, 
perhaps, the only way to democracy. 


Laws 
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THE COMMENTS OF A GHOST. 


THERE was little in the scene at the Empire’s nerve 
centres to mark the day of crisis. The birds in St. 
James’s Park were aware of the uncertain Spring, and a 
fleeting ray of sunlight had tempted me to sit down. 
I was reading, rather absent-mindedly, in a French news- 
paper, disturbed, I know not why, by the personality of 
a tall man with a certain familiar distinction who sat 
I thought I had seen his face 
before, but no name suggested itself. He seemed to be 
watching with a strained attention the steps which led 
up to Downing Street. He would start as a rare visitor 
went up or down them, and followed with his eyes the 
policeman who paced monotonously outside the garden 
wall. Something had drawn us together before he spoke, 
and I was not surprised when he asked in French, in a 
tone of distant and oddly impersonal courtesy, if he 
might glance at my newspaper. I noticed that he turned 
at once to the news of the British crisis. He read it 
with a smile of relief, nodding his head at intervals with 
a gesture of assent. 


on the chair next mine. 


“T do not know your politics,’ he 
said at length, “ but you will excuse a foreigner who 
intrudes. This crisis interests me deeply. 
the speech of your Chancellor. 


I have read 
Those are brave words. 
That is energy. But your paper is two days old. Tell 
me, if you are not too busy to pardon my curiosity, how 
they have acted on them. Has the Army obeyed?” 

The question found me at a loss. There was some- 
thing that seemed to pass the resources of explanativu 
in the descent from words to deeds. Three days had 
passed since the speech was delivered which the stranger 
had just read with a glow of approbation. I tried to 
tell him that my newspaper was out of date, and briefly, 
with the sort of shame that one feels in revealing a 
family scandal to an outsider, I told him the sequel. An 
order had been given, and an order had been taken back. 
Officers had been dismissed or suspended, and officers had 
been reinstated. A treaty had been drafted and duly 
signed, which excused the Army from enforcing the will 
of Parliament. The reaction was celebrating its hero, 
and up those steps and down those steps which the 
stranger still watched intently, the men were coming 
and going who had bent at the threat of an officers’ 
strike. 

“ You tell me this,” said the stranger, with a flush 
of anger, “but it is incredible. Yours is not a Con- 
What is the Army to you? It is not 
It is not the first 
How comes it that it wields 
this power? In our case there was, at least, that excuse. 


tinental country. 
your life, it is not your defence. 
necessity of your existence. 


Many a time, while I lay in prison, I made it to my- 


9) 





self 

“In prison? ’’ I asked, with tone of sympathy that 
may have been indiscreetly curious. 

“ T had leisure enough in prison,’’ he answered, as if 
I ought to have understood him silently, “leisure 
enough to think it out. The Army was our watch-dog. 
It had its privileges. It had its rights. It was our bul- 
wark of safety against the foreign enemy. The affection, 
the respect, the timidity, with which our politicians 
regarded it was altogether natural. But what is your 





Army to you? A luxury, a decoration, a trapping of Im- 
perial pomp, by comparison. We faced a graver crisis 
than yours, and we subdued our Army.’’ 

“ Wet’’ I questioned, for the manner of the man, 
vehement and commanding as it was, began to pique 
my curiosity. 

“Yes. I was in the thick of that battle,”’ he an- 
swered. “It is all over now—for me. I am a spectator 
and nothing more. But, tell me, for it puzzles me, why 
is it that this question of Home Rule stirs your officers to 
passion? In our case, now, it was over the question of 
doing justice to a Jew that we striggled ’’—(so that was 
the clue, I reflected, and again I asked myself where I 
had seen that handsome and thoughtful face before)— 
‘but the Dreyfus affair was only the occasion. Our 
battle was, first of all, for the right of the Republic to 
control the Army. We had to impose a civilian concep- 
tion of justice and evidence upon a body of conspirators, 
whose demand was to follow their arbitrary will. We 
fought to a finish, because we understood that behind the 
Army there was the aristocracy and the Church, which 
would know how to use it if it won. Alfred Dreyfus was 
nothing to these people, not even a traitor. They fought 
It was the Army against the 
civil power, and the Army stood for a little world of 
fashion which the Church had organized for a white 
revolution. I have my own suspicions. There is more 
than an Irish question in this Home Rule of yours.’’ 

I assented rapidly, for I was anxious to hear more. 
“ Yes,’’ I agreed, “ Home Rule is only the pretext. In 
one form or another, the Tories themselves would give us 
Home Rule if they were in power. They are fighting 
now to retain the aristocratic veto.’’ 


for a point of prestige. 


“ 


“T see,’’ said the stranger, “ your officers have 
struck because your peers are impotent. That, in a 
sense, was our case, too. Our reaction was helpless 
against universal suffrage. It talked of plébiscites. It 
dreamed of a Royalist restoration. That was play. 
Its first concern was to keep alive the cult of the Army. 
Against the popular will, it opposed its ideal of un- 
reasoning force. The Army was for it the instrument 
which it could control. If it could have seized that in- 
strument, it need hardly have troubled to upset the 
Republic.” 

“ And is that also our case as you see it?” 

“One sees nothing else after such an experience as 
mine. I wasinsideour Army. I knew that its solidarity 
was a class-sentiment. I can hear the same thing over 
there in Ireland. Your officers have struck against 
popular government, as ours intrigued against it. It is 
society in a cavalry uniform which has defied you.”’ 

“ Our politicians,’’ I answered, “ are slow to see a 
fundamental issue. They live by shirking fundamental 
issues. That is their trade. We think of politics as the 
art of compromise. For you the Republic itself means 
combat.”’ 

“ Politicians! ’’ he interrupted, with a gesture of con- 
tempt; “they are the same in every country. Did ours 
see the fundamental issue? Not they. No more than 
yours. We fought our battle without them. A 
few literary men, a handful of professors, and I, a 
soldier, we were alone at first, and only the Socialists 
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stood behind us. We learned to see the fundamental 
issue in prison and exile—Zola and I.’’ 

“ But you won!” 

“We won by facing our issue. We got out of the 
‘honest misunderstandings’ and forced the sharp 
question. Do you know when I was sure that we had 
won? It was not when we got rid of Mercier and du 
Paty de Clam, nor when we reinstated Dreyfus, nor even 
when Clemenceau sent for me, and appointed 

He stopped in a sudden embarrassment. 

“When Clemenceau appointed Colonel Picquart to 
the Ministry of War,” I suggested. He did not finish 
his sentence. 

“It was when the Church was disestablished,” he 
went on, “that I knew we had won. That was rather 
like your case. Do you remember that we had to call on 
the Army to aid the civil power? There were riots round 
the churches. There were incidents as the religious orders 
were dispersed. The Army was still full of clericals. 
But it had learned its lesson. The courts-martial dealt 
with the few officers who disobeyed.” 

“ Ah! but you had no Lord Roberts in your way,”’ I 
reminded him. 

‘* Lord Roberts? We had Galliffet, the man of the 
old school. But our Roberts made a duty of obedience. 
He shot down the Communards, it is true, but he sent the 
clerical officers to the court-martial. But there he is! ” 

A stiff, erect old gentleman was at our side. I had 
not noticed his coming. “ Picquart, mon viewr!” I heard 
him say as he took the stranger’s arm in his. They 
seemed for a moment to be strolling together towards the 
steps of Downing Street, and then the solid policeman 
walked through them. 








A Zondon Miarp. 


THe word “storm’’ would be much too trifling 
and inexpressive to describe the emotion that swept 
through the Liberal Parliamentary Party on Tuesday 
afternoon. ‘“‘ Convulsion’’ would be nearer the mark; 
not that its form was especially violent, but that it carried 





men right out of the average familiar frame of party 
calculations, and made them feel that a new issue had 
arisen, which made the day-by-day luck of the Govern- 
ment far less important than the deep, permanent values 
of politics. Such passion as there was broke out when 
Mr. John Ward, ex-navvy, chancing, in the last sentence 
of an inspired speech to light on the words which 
exactly revealed the dominant mood, declared that the 
question was whether Parliament was to make the laws 
without interference by the King or army. Mr. Ward 
did not attempt to disguise what this meant. The news 
had gone out that the officers had got their terms, and 
had gone back to the Curragh rejoicing, having wrung a 
treaty of surrender from the Cabinet. At the moment, 
the Ministerial party, outside the officials, believed that 
there had been a plot between the Opposition, the King, 
and the army to destroy the Government and nullify the 
Parliament Act, and that the Ministry had bowed the 
knee, 





So far as the King was concerned, the impression was 
incorrect. The King had made a great number of 
inquiries, for all our Monarchs claim a special interest 
in the Army. But he had done nothing, save, I am told, 
to make one amiable and quite harmless personal inter- 
But the fire was kindled, and ran through 
Liberal Britain (especially in the North) with an im- 
petuosity which threatened everything that stood in its 
way. It threatened the Government most of all. The 
news of Colonel Seely’s infatuate conduct had been told in 
detail, and from obviously direct communications from 
General Gough, by Mr. Amery. His speech showed that 
the General went back and forwards (it is said to a well- 
known Tory club) getting astute advice as to the way in 
which he might corner Colonel Seely, and force him to 
the point he wanted to arrive at—namely, an absolution 
for the Army from the task of enforcing Home Rule. 
This he got, and there seemed nothing for it but that the 
Cabinet were implicated. Had that been the case, they 
would have been swept away like chaff. The Consolidated 
Bill would have been thrown out, and the Liberal Israel 
would have gone to its tents, cursing its betrayers, and 
seeking new leaders where it could find them. 


vention. 


Wepnespay brought a very different situation. It 
turned out that the War Secretary had been guilty of 
gross carelessness, that the Cabinet was raging against 
him even more vehemently than the Parliamentarians, 
and that, at least, there was to be a complete repudiation 
So far, so good. We are not to be 
governed by pronunciamiento, and Tory officers are not, 
in form at least, to be permitted to put a pistol to the 
Prime Minister’s head. But, after all, what has 
happened? Colonel Seely is to remain. There were 
reasons of policy for not at once executing the sentence 
which, to do him justice, he frankly called down on his 
own head, for he had drawn Sir John French into his 
folly, and that honest and upright soldier had signed the 
document, believing it to be a Cabinet one. His resigna- 
tion and that of the Army Council was momentarily 
feared. But the fact remains that, having, without 
Cabinet authority, given a guarantee of immunity to the 
head of a band of mutineers, Colonel Seely is left in 
With what moral authority? 
General Gough, it is hoped, having no longer any “cover” 
for his gamble with the Government, will resign. But, 
supposing he does not, preferring to slap the pocket in 
which Colonel Seely’s dispensation lies? Is he to be 
court-martialled or dismissed the service? I have heard 
no such suggestion. But, if the Government do not take 
this disciplinary step, is it not clear that they have not 
the power? General Gough has smitten Liberalism and 
Constitutionalism in the face, and gone off to Dublin in 
triumph, the darling of all the drawing-rooms in Mayfair. 


of the “ guarantee.”’ 


control of the army.. 


CotonEL SeELy should, of course, have gone long 
ago. He is an amiable man, and he seems to have im- 
pressed the House with his grief over his blunder, and his 
anxiety to repair it without injury to his colleagues. But 
the trouble with Colonel Seely is that, when he crossed the 
House, he took his old menta] furniture with him, and 
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that he has never really become a Liberal. It was a 
great mistake to put such a man in the War Office; 
it was a greater mistake still, and a cynical disregard of 
Liberal practice and tradition, to put a military officer 
there. Colonel Seely has never spoken on conscription 
without turning an alternate face to the Service League 
and to the voluntary principle. He has shirked the task 
of democratizing an army in which every smart 
regiment is a nest of Toryism, and would be incompetent 
to undertake it if he tried. What place have such gentle- 
men in the inner councils of Liberalism, and to what 
purpose are they promoted to them? Moreover, a man 
of harder muscle than he is needed to cope with the 
situation in the Army. Mr. Burns or Mr. Runciman 
might, perhaps, handle it, but not Colonel Seely. 


THERE is, no doubt, a hopeful strain of Liberal 
opinion which the great improvement in the party situa- 
tion on Wednesday brought about, and which thinks that 
the main trouble is over. The Government have, in their 
view, been saved the general resignation of officers which 
was threatened, and the actual revolt has gone off “ half 
cock,’’ and been restricted to the dandies and high Tories 
of the cavalry regiments. But has it? The spirit of the 
Army is, of course, worse than ever. The Government 
can only count confidently on one soldier of first-rate 
powers, and he has had to resign, tangled, without his 
knowledge, in Colonel Seely’s blunder. The only change 
of significance is the rapidly growing nervousness of the 
Tory Party in Parliament, over a third of whom are, I 
am told, now converted to the notion of a settlement by 
consent. 


WuEN the Army Annual Bill comes up for discussion 
in Committee in the Commons, the Labor Members may 
be expected to renew an amendment which, when moved 
by Mr. Keir Hardie on a similar occasion two years ago, 
caused grievous scandal to the Unionist Party. As 
formerly moved, the amendment was to the effect that the 
conditions of the soldier’s contract should include “ an 
option as to whether the recruit is willing to take duty in 
aid of the civil power in connection with a trade dispute, 
and unless this has been signed in the affirmative by the 
recruit his refusal to undertake such duty during his 
period of service shall not constitute an offence under 
this Act or of any rules or regulations connected with 
service in the Army.” Two years ago—that is to say, 
following on a period of industrial strain in which 70,000 
troops had been moved all over the country on the mere 
threat of a railway strike—not more than twenty-three 
Members could be found to support this proposition. In 
the other lobby the cause of military discipline enjoyed 
the support of both Unionism and Ulsterism. 


A very strong side-current of criticism among 
Liberals runs on the extreme slackness of Cabinet 
methods which the Seely incident reveals. I have 
frequently commented on it; it is, indeed, one of the 
perils of the situation. That the Prime Minister should 
have been left in darkness as to the nature of General 





Gough’s letter, and that Colonel Seely, on no occasion 
a strong man, should have been left unguarded by the 
most precise instructions as to how to deal with this 
formidable military revolt—all this: shows a grave failure 
of touch and precision and preparedness. That, indeed, 
is the trouble. Situations are not thought out before 
hand, and when they spring full-armed on the Cabinet, 
his colleagues rely on the Prime Minister’s Parliamentary 
dexterity to pull them through. This happy-go-lucky 
method (or want of method) has been used once too often. 





A STIFF FENCE. 
(By A Rapicat MEMBER.) 


On Tuesday, the rank and file of the Liberal Party— 
including both Moderates and Extremists—were plunged 
into a state of despondency and apprehension without 
parallel since a Liberal Government was returned in 
1906. The Tory Party, on the other hand, thought that 
at last they were in measurable sight of victory. Welsh 
Bishops paced the lobby, purring with glee; agitated 
groups gathered in all corners shaking their heads and 
whispering gloomy forebodings, or chuckling at the rosy 
prospects they imagined were imminent. It seemed 
impossible that one day’s debate could materially alter 
the situation. But it did, and it is not very easy to 
explain why. The Government were confronted with a 
stiff fence, in addition to a ditch of their own digging. 
They have cleared the obstacle not without stumbling, 
and, as on former occasions, their opponents have done 
a good deal to help them over. 

As facts presented themselves on Tuesday, confused, 
incomplete, and misleading, there was every reason for 
the most pessimistic views being justified, and the printed 
paper which was circulated on Wednesday morning, if 
anything, made matters worse. Mr. John Ward’s fine 
speech on Tuesday was an accurate and eloquent expres- 
sion of the Liberal and Labor view of the great principle 
with regard to the army, which had suddenly been raised. 
The rank and file were certain of their ground, but the 
Government had still to speak. The explanations when 
they came were not by any means complete, nor could 
they be entirely satisfactory. But there was one point 
which at once eased the tightening and almost sickening 
apprehension which every true Liberal was feeling. The 
concluding memorandum printed in the White Paper, 
and initialled by the Secretary of State for War and two 
members of the Army Council was not a reply to the 
immediately preceding letter from General Gough, though 
it was perfectly impossible for anyone reading the docu- 
ments consequentially to have guessed this. More than 
that, the two final paragraphs of the memorandum had 
been inserted by the Secretary of State on his own 
responsibility, and did not represent the view of the 
Cabinet. These were the welcome facts which helped to 
change the situation. Colonel Seely’s unaccepted resig- 
nation was something of an anti-climax, and was in no 
way impressive. The disclosure of the slip-shod methods 
adopted on such a critical occasion were almost incred- 
ible. A ceremonial visit to Buckingham Palace is 
sufficient excuse for a Minister to absent himself from a 
Cabinet convened to discuss his action and his policy on 
a point of unique importance. He returns to an empty 
room to find no precise instructions; another Cabinet 
Minister happens to be still lingering in the room when 
“the box was opened,’’ that is, the dispatch box con- 
taining these momentous documents, and a memorandum 
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is concocted. With the data given to us, we can imagine 
the Minister saying, ‘‘I suppose that’s near enough ; 
let’s go and have lunch.’’ It is perhaps as well for the 
country that Cabinet methods are generally a profound 
secret. 

The Prime Minister could not accept Colonel Seely’s 
resignation without J. F. and J. 8. E., who also initialled 
the memorandum, resigning as well, and this, from every 
point of view, was felt to be most undesirable. Then we 
were told a good deal about the movements of the Third 
Battle Squadron. Of course, these movements were not 
intentionally provocative, but they were extremely im- 
politic, and entirely unnecessary. But when you have a 
born naval strategist as a Minister, the fleet, in some 
shape or form, is likely to appear at unexpected moments, 
and in unexpected quarters. 

However, the Prime Minister’s statement, supple 
mented by Sir Edward Grey’s, was very explicit with re- 
gard to the duties of officers, and the question asked in 
General Gough’s letter was emphatically condemned as 
most improper. Mr. Balfour’s dialectics were not suited to 
the mood of the Opposition, and Mr. Bonar Law failed more 
conspicuously than ever. His followers were in despair, 
seeing again their best trumps wasted, and when their 
leader, having confessed he was not an aristocrat, de- 
clared there was a distinction between aristocrats and 
gentlemen, nearly every Tory crossed his other leg, and 
wiped his forehead, while the Liberals almost fell from 
their seats with laughter. There was, however, one very 
effective Tory speech at the end of the evening. It came 
from Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who made his points with 
telling effect, and asked the Government some very 
embarrassing questions which were not answered. 

If the only issues raised were the misunderstandings 
of officials, the carelessness of Ministers, and the altering 
of memoranda, the whole thing would, indeed, be rather 
a wretched business. But the vastly significant questions 
of army discipline, the nature of our army, and its 
position in the State, bring to the front fundamental 
principles of our political creed and of our definition of 
the British Constitution, and throw into the shade all 
other questions, including even Irish Home Rule. 

We knew the army was Tory, we knew it was aristo- 
cratic. That does not mean that all officers are rich 
aristocrats, but it does mean that they are all under the 
immediate influence of the aristocracy, and the aristo- 
cratic ideal is the ideal for which they are all striving. 
What we did not know was that it would take so little 
for the army to renounce its military duty in order to 
display its party color. Having subdued the Lords, we 
thought our path was comparatively smooth. We made 
a mistake. There are other constituted authorities, who 
are prepared to stand up against us. The Liberal Party 
are quite ready to take up the challenge, and join issue 
at the earliest possible moment. But let us hope the 
Government will help and not hinder us in the fight. 

Meanwhile, there is a growing feeling on both sides of 
the House that these weekly, one might almost say daily, 
constitutional crises are playing havoc with the House of 
Commons, and it will not be at all surprising if this 
feeling does not show itself by a movement among private 
members on both sides of the House to press their leaders 
to lose no more time in vituperation, recriminations, and 
votes of censure, but to find a broad, common basis for a 
settlement. This issue is keenly desired by a far greater 
number of Members of Parliament in all quarters than 
front bench speeches and press articles would lead the 
outside public to suppose. Let us hope that private 
members co-operating together may be successful where 
the leaders have failed. 





Lite and Wetters. 


A BETTER WORLD. 

A GENERATION ago psychology was slowly struggling into 
recognition as a legitimate branch of science. Orthodox 
culture could still ignore it by attributing to its devotees 
the preposterous claim to ‘‘ weigh the soul.’’ Though 
cavillers still remain, psychology has now won for itself 
a tolerably well-established position as an academic study, 
and even begins to exercise some authoritative influence 
in the arts of education, medicine, and penology. But 
sociology is still regarded by most people with cold 
suspicion. Politicians and social reformers generally 
look askance at its offers of scientific guidance, while 
academic specialists in psychology and economics, 
political science and history, often regard it as a 
magnificent pretender. This attitude is not entirely 
attributable to the conservatism of culture. The sweep- 
ing generalizations of its founders and a certain arrogance 
in the assertion of suzerainty over the existing arts and 
sciences naturally engendered feelings of suspicion and 
resentment, which have not yet died out. But among 
politicians and social reformers there exists also a definite 
distrust of social science, and of its criticism of the 
opportunist arts which they practise. 

Yet there never was a time when the calm study of 
social tendencies in human history and institutions, the 
goals and ideals there disclosed, and the co-ordination of 
present conscious efforts for the achievements of these 
ideals—the work of sociology—was more urgently 
required. If in the minds of some educated persons the 
charges of loose generalization, arrogant pretensions, 
pedantry or inhumanity, still linger, they will be 
dissipated by a perusal of the interesting volume, 
“Interpretations and Forecasts: A Study of Survivals 
and Tendencies in Contemporary Society ” (Duckworth), 
which Mr. Victor Branford has just contributed. 

For, living as we do in times when forces of dis- 
turbance and of dissolution appear simultaneously to 
assail the foundations of our institutions and of the codes 
and creeds which were their spiritual supports, anyone 
who comes, as Mr. Branford does, with a clear discern- 
ment of the new creative and constructive forces that 
are playing underneath the tumult, and are making 
for a better world, deserves a warm welcome. 
Sociology, as here disclosed, is a revelation of purpose 
in social evolution, and a reinforcement of faith in 
humanity. It is, to our mind, a model for social study 
in its lack of formalism and its richness of concrete inter- 
pretation. Mr. Branford, in his survey of the ‘‘ Present 
as Transition,’’ takes proper account of the various novel . 
and superficially unrelated movements, not only those 
which affect politics and industry, but the new ferment 
of educational ideals and efforts, the renewed interest in 
drama and in the decorative arts, and all the other 
impulses of a broader, popular culture, making for the 
evolution of that finer, richer human life to be lived in 
the community which he calls ‘‘ The City Beautiful.’’ 
For it is primarily with the ideal of a city, the type of 
human fellowship in all time, that Mr. Branford is con- 
cerned. The core of his book lies in his social interpre- 
tation of the medieval city as a light enabling us to 
discern amid the dark perturbations of our present 
‘social unrest’’ the emergence of a new city, which, 
though no slavish copy of the old, must yet conform to 
the same essential human needs. He shows us the 


picture of medieval society as dominated by a great pur- 
‘‘This purpose was the endeavor so to combine 


pose. 
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moral, «esthetic, and intellectual resources as to inspire 
the various classes and communities of Christendom with 
a set of ideals relevant to their particular functions, and 
yet uniting them in a common culture. Three institu- 
tions—the Church Militant, the Popular Theatre, and 
the University—developed as the specialized organs of 
this higher education for life; and for the life of all. 
The voluntary partnership of the Church and the Guilds 
created the popular theatre, and maintained it as at once 
the playground of the people, and a school of civic and 
social culture. Training in the free atmosphere of 
dramatic representation, the people there spontaneously 
absorbed and again transmitted the heritage of culture 
and ideals, adapting it, in each generation, even in each 
locality, to its particular needs of time and place; and 
so the people were able to re-express it with more abiding 
visible splendor and beauty in the building of cathedrals 
and the making of cities.’’ 

In so far as this ideal of the medieval community 
was attained for and by the body of free citizens, it pre- 
sented a true social art. It satisfied at once the claims 
and needs of individual personality in that craftsman- 
ship which was the union of brain and hand, while the 
common life was lived in the fruitful co-operation 
of workmen and citizens, living and working in the 
personal surroundings of a home. There can, indeed, be 
no full return to the work of handicraft which was the 
industrial basis of this civic life, and neither the economic 
nor the political self-sufficiency of the old free city 
can be restored. None the less the modern city of 
workplaces and homes requires for its culture and 
humanity the same co-ordination and 
institutions with an even broader and more liberal 
spirit. In this civic structure there must be 
an incorporation of the four persistent elements in all 
societies, “ people, chiefs, intellectuals, and emotionals ”’ 
—to quote Comte’s famous analysis. That is to say, the 
common life of the people must make due provision for 
and recognition of men of signal talent and energy, 
natural leaders of enterprise, and University, Church, 
or other forms of spiritual culture and control must 
become once more an integral part of the life of the 
people, the body of working citizens, whose personal 
character and purposes are best realized in the welfare 
of their city. Mr. Branford sees in the many streams of 
humanist reform the half-instinctive craving for this 
ideal city. 

“To give dignity and beauty to the life and labor 
of woman in the home, of men in the factory and field ; 
to subordinate the economics of the market to the ethics 
of the Church; to replace the limitations or exaggera- 
tions of sects and the pedantries of academies by the 
realities of a living culture; to clean up the débris and 
confusion of the industrial cities, and enrich their civic 
life with order and beauty—to achieve these ends is the 
purpose of innumerable organizations concerned with the 
tasks of uplift and betterment.’’ The town-planning 
movement and the Culture of Child-life are cited as the 
two concrete foci of the new social situation, and the 
organized endeavors of eugenics on the one hand, civics 
on the other, are conceived as working primarily through 
new and more enlightened channels of education. In 
place of the meagre conception of popular education con- 
veyed in the “‘three R’s,’’ we are now passing to a 
culture in which the ‘‘ three H’s’’ shall be harmoniously 
combined, an education of hand, head, and heart. The 
University settlement, and the movements of University 
extension and Workers’ Educational Union are envisaged 
in a dawning recognition of the University, no longer 
as the distinctive possession of a cultured caste, but as 


harmony of 





the spiritual home of the whole community. Mr. Bran- 
ford makes a fine and courageous appeal to educationalists 
to rise to the height of their true calling. ‘‘ Cannot a 
system of education be designed and developed capable 
of imparting to personality the bearing and beauty of 
the aristocrat, the moral dignity of the craftsman, the 
culture and vision of the thinker, and add thereto the 
urge and uplift of citizenship? ’’ Nor are these presented 
as vague aspirations. They are illustrated by a score of 
active currents of organized endeavor in the actual world 
of education and of citizenship. 

To those who are afraid of the undue tampering of 
science with the springs of character and conduct, of the 
excessive claims of organization and institutionalism, we 
heartily commend this book for the crowning quality of 
its humanity. It is full of faith, hope, and charity, 
drawing freely on the spirit of the past for the creation 
of the future. It may seem to some that Mr. 
Branford has over-emphasized the city as the typical 
form of society in an age when this mode of common life 
is yielding to the wider claims of nation and humanity. 
But this is not due to any failure on his part to realize the 
broader forms of organization. Indeed, he well reminds 
us that, even through the medieval city, compact and 
self-sufficient as it was for most ordinary purposes of life, 
there ran the broader current of human inspiration and 
co-operation. In the ripest times of medieval culture, 
religion, art, and learning showed in certain ways a 
richer cosmopolitanism than is furnished by the far more 
facile communications of to-day. ‘‘ In the archives of 
the City of Burgos, in Northern Spain, there is said to 
be recorded a minute of the City Council, which runs 
somewhat as follows: ‘ Resolved to build a cathedral of 
such magnificence that future generations will say we 
were mad to have begun it.’ The glorious edifice thus 
conceived in the civic pride of a Spanish city was com- 
menced under a French master mason, finished by a 
German architect, and dedicated to the use of an English 
bishop.” Is not that a spiritual federation of Europe 
more real than any which exists to-day? 





LA TERRE QUI MEURT? 

Ir anyone reads the reports to the Irish Board of Agri- 
culture of a century ago, and then turns to Cobbett’s 
description of rural life in the ‘‘ Political Register,’’ he 
will find it hard to believe that these different writers are 
discussing the same country at the same time. The 
reason is not to be found in any desire to pervert or 
misrepresent the truth. The different writers are 
describing the same country, but they are taking 
different sets of facts. If this is carried far enough, the 
two pictures will seem incompatible with each other. 
The same result may be achieved to-day if one writer 
looks, say, at farming as an art, its processes and 
methods, the enterprise and enlightenment shown by 
those who practise it, the condition and prosperity of 
commercial success, and another at the social life of the 
people who inhabit the country, their wages, homes, 
amusements, customs, religion, and the general com- 
plexion of their lives. 

We get, for example, a picture of the first kind 
that cannot be beaten in Mr. Hall’s “ Pilgrimage of 
British Farming ’’ (Murray). Mr. Hall’s qualifications 
to approach and criticize agriculture as it is carried on 
are known to everybody. Everything that he has to say 
on such a subject will be studied with great respect and 
interest. His readers follow him on his rural rides with 
the eager curiosity of those who look for a verdict at 
last on questions that are infinitely interesting and 
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important. The verdict, too, when it comes, is in 
general reassuring. Mr. Hall thinks that the modern 
landowner is lacking in leadership, and that the Coke 
of Norfolk breed is extinct; he thinks also that the 
general education of most farmers is deficient, and that 
land agents are better qualified assolicitorsor accountants 
than asfarmers. But of the men who farm single farms, 
say, from 150 to 500 acres, he reports that it would be 
very hard for the most enlightened and scientific expert 
to show a good example of this class how to improve his 
business. ‘‘ His actual husbandry is generally beyond 
reproach: it might perhaps be cheapened by newer 
machines, and a little courage in straightening 
boundaries and throwing fields together; his choice of 
seed and manures is sound, if somewhat traditional and 
conservative, and the feeding of his stock is not 
susceptible of any revolutionary reform.’’ If education is 
still deficient, they are much better even in this respect 
than they were twenty years ago. 

Mr. Hall’s account of farming in different parts of 
the country is invaluable as an authentic record of agri- 
cultural methods, but everybody who reads it will want 
to know a good deal more about the country than he 
sets out to tell them. There are touches indeed in his 
picture that prompt the reader’s curiosity and 
desire for further details. Mr. Hall says, for example, 
that the laborer is often underpaid, that he has long 
hours and no holidays, and that he is more likely to put 
his boy on the railway than leave him to live the life of 
his father. If we want to understand an age or a 
civilization, we have to grasp the conditions of life for 
the mass of people—the sort of subject that historians 
have been too apt to dismiss in a few pages of generaliza- 
tion at the end of a chapter. And now that everybody 
is beginning to inquire into such subjects, we begin to see 
how closely the problems of village life are related to the 
mistakes that were due to neglect of this side of life in the 
past. The pages of two admirable books that have 
lately been published, ‘‘The Problems of Village 
Life,” by Mr. E. N. Bennett (Home University 
Library, Williams & Norgate), and “The Land 
Problem,” by “ Home Counties” (The Nation Library, 
Collins), are full of the consequences of forgetting 
the needs of human nature in classes that could 
not defend themselves. The fact that stands out 
in any careful picture of village life is its devitalizing 
atmosphere, and it is devitalizing because the upper 
classes took all the elements of life or hope out of 
it. Mr. Bennett points out, for example, how little 
amusement there is for the laborer—so little indeed that 
it is generally supposed that the sport of the upper classes 
is his chief entertainment. There was a time when the 
village population had sports and pastimes of their own 
and leisure to enjoy them. As Mr. Harben has pointed 
out in “ The Rural Problem,” the present long hours of 
the agricultural laborer came in with the Industrial 
Revolution. Mr. Bennett writes that his hours are 
longer than they were in the reign of Elizabeth, about 
three centuries ago. Unfortunately, the upper classes 
took it into their heads that amusements were bad for 
the laborer. One reason given for enclosing the commons 
was that the laborers were sometimes known to reply, 
when the farmer wanted them to work, that they had to 
take their horses to be shod, that they might carry them 
to a horse-race or a cricket match. Then came, too, the 
crusade of Wilberforce and others against dances, shows, 
plays, and other diversions that seemed wicked to 
magistrates of a certain kind, who thought that whenever 
a laborer was not employed in the fields he ought to be 
pursuing religious exercises, They contrived even to 





damage a good cause, like the abolition of bull-baiting, 
by the use of arguments that seemed to imply that the 
laborer ought to be regarded as his master’s serf. To-day 
the laborer is left with nothing but the public-house, 
and the idea of many reformers is to deprive him of that 
as well. 

_ “Home Counties”’ gives an interesting analysis of 
the contents of two weekly newspapers to show what a 
much more intelligent set of readers the Scottish news- 
paper has in view than the newspaper in the South of 
England. Some of the causes, at any rate, belong to 
history. For “ Home Counties’’ tells us that the best 
thing that could happen to many village schools in 
England would be to be burnt down. As everybody 
knows, the battle to get any education at all for the 
English village was a hard one, and it is not surprising 
that the dislike or the indifference of the upper classes 
has left its mark for generations on the education of the 
English villages. Scotland has had an advantage there, 
and she has had another, for, as ‘‘ Home Counties ’”’ 
observes, the higher wages of Scotland may be due in 
part to the fact that she escaped the Speenhamland 
system. The townsman is often rated for his ignorant 
generalizations about the country, and for his inability 
to understand the different conditions in different parts 
of England. If you knew all about Hodge of the Fens, 
says ‘‘ Home Counties,’’ one’s knowledge would stand 
one in poor enough stead in discussing the laborers of 
Devonshire or of the Border. This, of course, is true. 
It is true of wages, of customs, of food, of houses, and of 
men and women. ‘‘ No conceivable law of political 
economy,” says Mr. Bennett, “ accounts for the fact that 
the laborers of Devonshire receive 17s. 9d. a week, and 
those of Oxfordshire 14s. 1ld., all included. Usage, 
history, precedent, play their part as well as influences 
of race and climate.” William Marshall said that the 
laborers of Norfolk were as good as any in England in 
his day, and a Yorkshireman would not make that state- 
ment for fun. Probably few people who move from the 
town into the country find the state of things really 
what they expected, but probably fewer find them 
better than they supposed. Two facts will take some of 
them by surprise in a county very near London. The 
townsman is apt to think that the agricultural 
laborer is a man who has many hardships, but has at 
least regular work. He finds on going out of London 
that the agricultural laborer is sent home on a wet day, 
and that he probably loses a couple of months in the 
winter. He is thrown out of work at the very time when 
there is nothing to do in his allotment if he has one. 
Irregular work and no holidays is a feature of his employ- 
ment, and this is particularly the case in the worst 
counties. Then, again, the townsman thinks of the 
laborer as able to help out his poor wage by keeping 
fowls and a pig. Mr. Wilson Fox valued this source of 
income at 1s. 3d. a week or so. But in some country 
villages where the sanitary laws are administered in a 
fussy spirit, the keeping of poultry or pigs is forbidden, 
except under conditions that are prohibitive for a 
laborer ; now that the Elizabethan law, giving him four 
acres to his cottage no longer runs. ‘‘In this place,” 
said a laborer’s wife to the writer, ‘‘if any man wants 
to improve himself in any way, there is always some- 
thing to stop him, and of the men who don’t leave the 
village few ever leave the public-house.”’ 





THE STONES OF ROME. 
Wauen one learns that a novelist has written an epic, or 
that a master of chamber-music has essayed an opera or 
a choral symphony, there is a shade of scepticism in 
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one’s hopes and expectations. It may have been with Angelo. But on another wall there are drawings of 


something of this feeling that Mr. Muirhead Bone’s 
admirers saw the announcement of his Italian drawings. 
His past achievement was masterly indeed, but it was 
not catholic. One thought of his drawing as perhaps 
the most individual work which any British artist has 
produced in our generation. It flouts no traditions; it 
makes no hazardous experiments. One may place his 
powerful yet sensitive etchings beside a Rembrandt, and 
forget, if the subject will allow it, that centuries lie 
between them. But their feeling was never classical ; 
they used to suggest anything rather than an Italian 
inspiration. From the first series of Glasgow prints 
onward, they were at their strongest and best a song of 
modern industry, a pean to the courage which bends steel 
to its desire, and works its will with stone. One fancied 
Mr. Bone standing before a half-finished ship or a 
railway-station in course of reconstruction as Blake 
stood before the fearful symmetry of the tiger. He had 
taught us to see new things, so that the ring of a 
riveter’s hammer, or the rumble of carts about a 
demolished building in the Strand, called up before our 
eyes the intricate lines, the busy harmony, the 
triumphant combination of motion with stability in one 
of his dry-points. An astronomer sees a new star, and 
forthwith all may see it. That is the mission of genius. 
He had seen the manly beauty of the labor by which the 
mason and the engineer fling up their masses against a 
London sky, or with a prodigal’s confidence tear down 
the monument .that had resisted time. We have for- 
gotten, thanks to him, that there ever was a day when 
a scaffolding would have seemed tedious, and our eyes 
would have seen no glory in the gulf of some busy pit 
where men and horses hurry amid an orderly confusion 
to lay the foundations of a great pile. For the rest he 
had taught us, in his more romantic and fanciful moods, 
the occult meaning and the human drama of some naked 
Georgian house in a slum near Euston, or the tragic 
and gloomy beauty of a dark close in the old purlieus 
of Glasgow. He went about the world with a wilful 
and personal vision. Its common beauties did not arrest 
him, and no crowd found him admiring. If he went to 
draw at Oxford, one might be sure that he would find 
some little old stable under Magdalen towers. If he 
started for Westminster Abbey, he would encounter a 
scaffolding in Whitehall. 

Mr. Bone has gone to Rome and Venice, and he 
has come back with a portfolio rich in drawings of the 
great things which the crowd admires—the Colosseum, 
the Pantheon, the Castle of St. Angelo, the Vatican, and 
even the Dégana at Venice. It is a new epoch in his 
work, not so much because he has turned from the dock- 
yards of Glasgow and the scaffoldings of London to the 
buildings of Italy, but even more because he has stood 
boldly in the file and measured his own stature against 
others. He comes from the test triumphant. One 
thinks no longer of the novelist who fails in his epic, 
or the maker of songs who misconstructs a symphony. 
Mr. Bone has turned to the familiar classical subjects, 
and the stimulus has only served to make his work 
stronger than ever, while it remains no less defiantly 
individual. The drawings in Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach’s 
gallery are in many media, many styles, and many moods, 
and one realizes that if there was a highly personal 
choice of subject and an idiosyncrasy of manner in his 
earlier works, experience and maturity have made him a 
master with a range far outside any manner or manner- 
ism. One marvels at the patient minuteness, the fidelity 
which might seem laborious if it were not so happy and 
so generous, of his pencil drawings of the Castle of St. 








shipping and buildings at Venice which might recall in 
their swiftness and delicacy of selection an impression 
by Cézanne. He gives way to the appeal of simple 
grace in his two pencil drawings at Orvieto. A turbulent 
scene of building and demolition in Rome reveals, under 
a clear Italian sky, his old passion for movement and 
the straight significant lines of scaffolding, and inci- 
dentally tempts him to a singularly happy combination 
of color with pencil drawing. 

The lover of perfect work will find in all these pencil 
drawings, and in the few dry-points in this exhibition, 
enough to delight him by the mere supremacy of their 
technical achievement. But it is no cold skill of 
handiwork, marvellous as that is, which makes the 
appeal of Mr. Bone’s work. One felt the romantic in 
him even when he drew stables and scaffoldings, dock- 
yards and railway-stations. He has given way to this 
impulse in some of these Italian drawings with a new 
boldness and largeness. Hitherto he was a realist who 
delighted, in a half-whimsical mood, to take his obscure 
fragment of modern fact, and illuminate it until one felt 
coerced or tricked into admitting with a shudder or a 
smile, the terror or the beauty of it. Here in Italy 
he has not sought to coerce or trick us. He has gone 
to the very things that any tourist feels to be romantic, 
to handle them with a power of suggestion which is 
only the more masterly because it involves a preliminary 
sweeping away of the commonplace romance and the 
obvious picturesque. It would be a fascinating 
problem in esthetics to analyze the effect of some of 
these drawings. One is not puzzled by the colossal 
masses of masonry, the shadow of the flying buttress, 
and the tremendous archway in his pastel of the walls 
of Perugia. It is the force, the gloom, the interrogative 
suggestion of this giant’s gateway which intimidates by 
its terrific megalomania. But what is the secret of the 
dark lane in Orvieto? A wonderful wall, whose 
pencilled blackness has indeed a luxurious variety, a 
door in the wall, and that is all. Why does it suggest 
tragedy and some human secret within its forbidding 
stones? Is it because a door is always in architecture a 
sign of interrogation, a symbol of the unknown? And 
is the secret of the drawing simply the cunning by which 
the door is lighted, so that out of the blackness it 
launches its question at you? One shrinks from putting 
into words the suggestion of that mysterious drawing of 
the Vatican. The curve of the colonnade, the flat surface 
of the street, the caprice of artificial light on a murky 
evening, and amid it all a carriage waiting; there is no 
more. But we think somehow of Borrow’s Man in 
Black, and the awful secrets of the Papacy. Heine, we 
fancy, would have told a tale about a rainy night in the 
Via Ripetta at Rome, which Mr. Bone has recorded in 
chalk and dry-point. But it is perhaps that fantastic 
composition, entitled “ Passeggiata Archeologica,” which 
shows most consciously the workings of this romantic 
mood. Some witches’ carnival has lit the Colosseum ; the 
obelisk has gone walking on its elephant, and men on 
horseback are engaged among the ghostly ruin in crimes 
which baffle conjecture. The stones of Rome have done 
for Mr. Bone what they did for Piranesi. He invents 
while he sees. He composes while he copies. The 
romance which is to others a passive sentiment, has 
become in him a creative and constructive impulse. 





THE APRIL GARDENER. 
WE have such stores of ambition to pour into every runlet 
that all faculties have been specialized to an astonishing 
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pitch, and somewhat to the discouragement of the 
ordinary man. Never have some men kicked a football 
with such astonishing precision, and, therefore, never 
have the generality of men so neglected that game as a 
practice, to follow it as a spectacle. Cricket has gone 
almost as far out of reach of the ordinary man, and the 
arts of painting, photography, and many others call for 
a whole-hearted apprenticeship if they are to yield satis- 
factory fruit. It is something like a scheme of evolution 
from which the lower links have all disappeared, leaving 
a great gulf fixed between success and failure. Ninety- 
nine undergraduates become extinct, and the last one 
soars into a superman. We seek a ladder with all the 
rungs intact, whereon we may clamber each to his own 
satisfaction a little or a great way, the top, or, at any 
rate, some of its rewards within easy reach of any of us, 
and the bottom no long way from the top. 

Angling is one of such pursuits, the big fish some- 
times condescending to hang himself on the string line 
of the small boy rather than on the fine gut of the 
finished fisherman. Gardening is another, and that 
within the reach of any of us, however remote we may 
be from the nearest river, lake, or sea. We may begin 
just where we will, with a packet of cress that will most 
miraculously become salad, or with an African marigold, 
bought in bud, that will fill a flower-pot as gorgeously 
as the rarest orchid. And we may go as far as we will 
by just tracing backward and forward the natural laws 
that we sce express themselves in the unfolding of a 
nasturtium seed. Our Madonna lilies may be arcades 
of beauty, because they have been placed in the sun and 
treated lovingly, while those of the clever gardener have 
been destroyed by a little too much attention. We may, 
by combined luck and native skill, produce a hybrid 
primula or saxifrage that will make us famous among 
horticulturists. In any event, our hobby will give us 
rewards by geometrical progression and by compound 
interest, for that is the manner of the earth’s increase. 

Just now we are ell gardeners. As Mr. Hadfield 
Farthing says in his very welcome new book, ‘‘ The 
Week-end Gardener’’ (Grant Richards), ‘‘ With the 
arrival of Easter, the average amateur gardener wakes 
with a start from his winter somnolence. He proceeds 
vigorously to dig his small vegetable plot, and to plant 
a few hardy perennials in his long, straight border.’’ 
Some of the adjectives in the last sentence are unneces- 
sarily censorious, but the main point of the statement 
is true enough, that we must begin our gardening opera- 
tions long before April if we are to get full satisfaction 
out of them. This book, of course, gives an operation 
for every week-end of the year. If every one were ten 
week-ends, it would perhaps not be hard to find some- 
thing to do that would bring its reward. That might 
be true even of the open air in our equable island 
climate; but the gardener soon adds to his domain the 
cold frame, the hot bed, the greenhouse, and the hot- 
house, not to mention the dark cupboard for forcing 
sea-kale and rhubarb, the sprouting-box for potatoes, a 
corner of the kitchen for winter-sown seeds, the bulbs 
in bowls of peat and other homely contrivances for 
lengthening and extending the reign of Flora. It is too 
late when we have got the line out and the peas in 
paraffin to learn that the soil ought to have been dug 
three feet deep in November, or when we are overrun 
with slugs in May to find that we could have reduced 
them by 90 per cent. if we had declared war on them in 
March. There is not only a time for sowing and a time 
for reaping, but a time for putting on grease-bands, a 
time for root-pruning, a time for liming, for draining, 
for burning rubbish, and for planning next year’s 
programme, 





““He plants a few hardy perennials in his long 
straight border.” Some prefer curving borders. We are 
not sure that all good gardeners do, but it is very likely 
that the April gardener does. Then he ought to have 
taken steps long ago to make his border waggly. The 
delight would have been infinitely greater of seeing one’s 
own landscape break into beauty along the very lines 
one had planned on paper, and transferred to deeply- 
drained gravel and well-dug humus. And _ those 
perennials now planted. They are bought, ready grown, 
of course. We might as well adopt a grown son with 
his education finished. How much more exciting our 
own perennial from seed, some perhaps now to blossom 
for the first time, others long established and of historic 
value. These will be the joys of our April gardener 
another year: He is now filling gaps the best way he 
can, and at the same time sowing seed that will give 
flowers considerably more his own. 

There is no reward like that. of the seed; no work 
so fascinating as the sowing of those tiny atoms, the 
pricking out of seedlings just showing family character, 
and tending them until they can fend for themselves, 
and become bushes wherein the fowls of the air can build 
—to wit, the whitethroat or nettle-creeper, whose tiny 
family even achillea or gypsophila will support. There 
is seed-work for every grade of student. Nasturtium or 
sweet-pea buried an inch too deep or chance-dropped on 
the surface will ignore the mistake, and still yield its 
glad harvest. But some of our most beautiful flowers 
spring from dust almost microscopical. That under any 
circumstances it can germinate and win through is some- 
thing of a miracle, and one worth demonstrating at the 
expense of a little care and thoroughness. Mr. Farthing 
instances tuberous-rooted begonias and gloxinias as 
especially worthy the attention of the careful culturist. 
From an eighteenpenny packet of begonia seed, we shall 
grow many shillings’ worth of plants, and perhaps ‘‘ by 
way of a lucky surprise,’’ a few novelties equal to those 
sold at high prices. Yet no skill amounting to pro- 
fessional exclusiveness is required, only so much care as 
common sense might suggest for such tiny seed. The 
soil in the seed-pan must be nicely enlivened with sand, 
and the seed mixed with sand (colored sand we would 
suggest) to ensure its even distribution. The author 
insults that delicate instrument, the finger and thumb, 
by entrusting the broad-casting to a pepperpot. At any 
rate, the seed is sown. It is not covered, and cannot be 
watered, for the finest of roses would produce torrents 
to sweep the tiny germs to their graves in seas of mud. 
They must be refreshed in Nature’s own best way, by 
capillary conveyance from an underground supply. The 
moisture is given to the soil before sowing, and kept there 
by a sheet of glass to prevent its too rapid evaporation. 
Our treasures grow as though in a dry April after a 
bountifully wet March. 

To such refinement and still more interesting occu- 
pations, such as raising ferns from spores, the April 
gardener will come in time. Meanwhile, by the simplest 
methods, as much is possible to him in brilliance, tender- 
ness, and fragrance as to the highest magician in exotics 
and rare hybrids. To take that same easily grown 
nasturtium. Mr. Farthing places it, not without justice, 
““ at the head of all the annual climbers.’’ We are not 
sure that he need have justified that statement by 
dwelling on the ‘‘ improvement out of all knowledge ”’ 
that has been hestowed upon it by expert florists, and 
upon the vogue that is now being accorded to it by 
fashion. There is nothing more sunny and cheerful 
than the clean round leaves of the happy tropeolum 
clambering in a blank space, and covering it in every 
inch with its own foil to the crimson, scarlet, or golden 
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blossoms. It is almost as hard to choose our tropeolums 
as our sweet peas, though the varieties are as yet 
far behind in number. The choice is enormous in all 
kinds, but more especially in the annuals. That makes 
the garden more fickle than it was. We tend to make 
a blank sheet of it every year, and then paint it for one 
summer only with all the colors that the seedsman’s 
catalogue can promise us. This is not the fault (if fault 
it be) of the fair-weather gardener, who ‘‘ wakes with 
a start at Easter,’’ but the deliberate policy of the 
finished horticulturist, who has at command every 
appliance of propagation. We confess to a liking for a 
‘garden full of sweet and constant things that record the 
progress of each year by recalling the joys of those that 
are gone. 





Short Studies. 


A VISIT OF COURTESY. 


It was a morning of sunshine and light breezes in the 
middle of the hay harvest. An uninitiated Saxon or an 
ignorant friend from ‘‘ up the counthry’’ might have 
turned astonished eyes on the half-mown fields which 
were curiously bereft of man and maid. An almost 
universal stillness had settled down on the countryside 
since the long double line of men had marched away to the 
roll of drum and the flutter of banner, attended by the 
usual galaxy of beauty and fashion. It was the Twelfth 
of July, the one great high holiday of Ulster, when all 
the world and his wife go forth in brave attire to cele- 
brate the victory of the Boyne. 

After some hours of anxious devotion to her toilet, 
our maid had followed in the wake of the music, arrayed 
in a gown of fervent pink, and a large hat covered with 
archways of vivid roses. We were alone; we had the 
house to ourselves, and an Englishman’s-home-is-his- 
castle kind of feeling took possession of us. We planned 
a long, quiet day in which we would lead the simple life, 
and eat and drink under the shadow of a haystack on the 
lawn. 

About eleven o’clock I was in the kitchen deep in 
a cookery book when I heard a light, quick footfall in 
the passage, a flutter of skirts, a giggle, a familiar 
voice 

** God save ye all!”’ 

ce Kate! >? 

She ran across the floor with outstretched hands. 
‘** Didn’t I get the day off like the rest of thim?’’ she 
cried incoherently, ‘‘ and is it follyin’ thim and their 
ould dhrums I’d be when I knew that she would be off 
pleasurin’ herself, lavin’ you with the work to do, and 
the chickens on your hands, and the young turkeys 
reconnoitrin’ God knows where? What would I be 
doin’, I said to meself, but comin’ back to me ould 
masther and me misthress, and takin’ care of the house 
till that young woman returns? ”’ 

**Oh, Kate, I am so glad to see you 

‘** And you'll be givin’ me your best blouses and 
things,’’ she went on breathlessly, ‘‘ that you wouldn’t 
be afther trustin’ to the other wan, and I’ll chase them 
through a dhrop of water for you, and be doin’ thim up 
in the latest manner of fashion. And it’s in your arm- 
chairs you’ll be sittin’ this day, and not movin’ hand 
or foot, and me here to attind you! ”’ 

By this time the echoes of her shrill staccato had 
brought other members of the household hurrying 
kitchenwards. She turned to each one with the same 
abandon and heartiness of greeting, and literally laughed 
and cried by turn. 

‘The misthress stands it lovely!’’ she exclaimed, 
drying her eyes, ‘‘ the masther stands it lovely—may he 
live to be two hundred! Ye all stand it lovely! I’m 
in me own home again, so I am!”’ and to celebrate the 
event she caught the cat up in her arms, and danced a 
Longford extravaganza round the kitchen. 





” 








** And there’s me ould scullery!’’ Her voice was 
laden with reminiscences. She darted through the door 
for a moment, presumably for the sake of other days, 
but in reality to run her finger round the nearest sauce- 
pan—an action which expressed grave distrust of her 
successor in office. 

Before long we were given to understand that our 
absence was greatly desired, for Kate (who had taken 
matters into her own hands, and spoke and acted as if 
she had never left the house) was consumed with anxiety 
to show us how marvellously she had progressed in the 
art of cookery. Time and secrecy, she hinted, were 
necessary for her talents to display themselves fully, and 
the result would be such a compound of deliciousness 
and grandeur that she could only assure us we would 
*‘ die with the atin’! ’”’ 

1 made many efforts to reach the door, having been 
requested more than once to ‘‘ emigrate myself along 
that passage,’’ but each time I was followed by an 
avalanche of questions as to the doings and sayings of 
the neighborhood, or regaled with dramatic items of news 
which she assured me were the very latest things spoken 
of along the boglands, and by the turf fires of a certain 
corner of Longford. I vacillated with lamentable weak- 
ness, while Kate ordered me to go, and in the same 
breath held me fascinated by her old light-hearted 
exuberance and careless ease of speech. 

At last I reached the end of the long passage, and 
remembering sundry bygone lapses, called down to her :— 

** Kate, is the oven hot? ’’ 

‘* Bedad, it would roast a Protestant!’’ she called 
back cheerfully, ‘‘ let alone a leg of lamb. Now, will 
you run away and contint yourself, dear,’’ and for the 
next couple of hours the kitchen premises were wrapped 
in a mystery and a silence that was broken only by 
occasional snatches of “ Granuaile.”’ 

At lunch she was in her most irrepressible mood. 
Her occasional lapses into a strange and painful decorum 
were too short-lived to be worthy of record, and she could 
not bring herself to go out of the room for a moment 
without the smiling and inevitable ‘‘ God bless you! ”’ 
over her shoulder. It was something to be handed a 
dish of glorified potatoes with an urgent ‘ take a handful 
of chips, daughter! ’’ breathed in one’s ear, and it was 
more to be assured that nothing was to be feared from 
the vegetables, for there was ‘‘ neither dead nor livin’ 
inthim!’’ In spite of a weird-looking soufflé, the lunch 
was excellently cooked and served, and if the first 
mouthful of hastily improvised soup made one think 
maddeningly of clear springs and cool waters, what of 
that when Kate stood in the background with smiling 
lips, and eyes that shone and sparkled joyously under the 
straight brows? 

After lunch, our visitor continued to treat us all as 
children, or at least, incapables. We wrangled amiably 
over the washing of dishes, and the feeding of chickens, 
and afterwards her suggestion that we should ‘‘ hyst our 
sails’? and take a turn round the garden met with a 
ready response. 

‘* Is the other wan good to you, darlin’?’’ she began 
anxiously, when we were seated on a bench below the 
beech hedge. ‘‘ Does she do iverything you tell her on 
the minute, and can you get any paceable pleasure out 
of her at all?’’ I reassured her. 

‘Of course,’’ she said, and there was a shade of 
wistful inquiry in her voice, ‘‘ of course, she couldn’t be 
knowin’ all the little odd quarnesses of you, and the 
notions of you the way I would be knowin’ thim, but if 
she isn’t attintive to you, it’s black curses I’ll be 

** Please, don’t, Kate, but tell me all about yourself 
instead.’’ For in spite of a couple of letters by no means 
lacking in color and vivacity, I knew there was still a 
wealth of picturesque detail of which I was hopelessly 
ignorant. ‘‘ You wrote to me about some place where 
there were a lot of children, didn’t you? ’”’ 

“The lady in the rigistry office sent me to a place 
where there was eight of a young family! ’’ she exclaimed 
indignantly. ‘‘ You moight say I put up a prayer for 
her! I thried from morning till night, but God knows 
I did not keep thim young children composed.’’ 

Knowing from experience the genius she possessed 
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for driving composure out of any atmosphere, I was not 
surprised 

‘“‘ And afther that I went to two ladies—singles— 
but I didn’t inthrude on thim long.”’ 

“‘Oh! How was that?’’ 

“Well, the youngest wan, she was a great singer, 
and wan mornin’ I was clanin’ the dhrawing-room 
window, and she was standin’ at the piano singin’, and 
the ould wan, she was playin’ for her. I was sittin’ 
on the window-sill lookin’ in at them, and there was me 
brave Miss Minnie singin’ away, and takin’ great 
stretches out of her mouth the way she would be 
destroyin’ herself with the laughin’. And didn’t I think 
she was laughin’ at me, and I laughed back at her, and 
they said I was impident. Then she would rise on her 
toes to let the screech out of her, and wan day I had the 
misfortune to ask her was she sound on her legs 

‘Oh, Kate, was that kind?’”’ 

‘* Well, if ever you seen a rabbit chewing a turnip 
you seen her singin’,’”’ said Kate with unrepentant 
laughter. ‘‘ Her teeth *j 

‘“‘ Never mind her teeth. What happened next?” 

“Oh, I went to a very grand place afther that,”’ 
she said proudly. ‘‘ There was quare cookin’ there, I’m 
tellin’ you. Many a time I would be heart-scalded with 
visitors comin’ thick, and me havin’ to keep two ovens 
goin’, and soup simperin’ at the side, and makin’ 
puddin’s of all shapes and attitudes! When I be readin’ 
in the papers about the quality that be running to the 
doctors to get themselves opened for some grand disorder, 
I be thinkin’ mebbe it’s the atin’ they do, God help 
thim!”’ 

I leaned back among the beech-leaves and fell into 
silent and unconquerable laughter, while my companion, 
lost in mournful reflections, stared straight across the 
valley. 

‘* There’s great thraffic in their insides intoirely,”’ 
she remarked at length, ‘‘ but as you’re afther sayin’, 
it was good practice for me cookin’, and so it was.”’ I 
had not spoken, but Kate had a novel and engaging 
method of filling up the blanks in a conversation, and I 
hastened to corroborate the statement with what 
remnants of speech were left me. 

‘Och, yes, but I lost heart. If the masther or 
misthress had sometimes put their head round the kitchen 
door and said, ‘ that was a terrible fine dinner, Kate!’ 
I’d have been as happy as the larks twirlin’ over me 
head, but when they had finished atin’, they jist legged 
it up the stairs, and sat on their two chairs till Mary 
Thompson brought thim up their coffee. And besides,’’ 
she admitted, ‘‘ there was an ould divil of a gardener, 
and you couldn’t turn in your skin for him tellin’ on 
you.”’ 

‘TI wish you would tell me about Terence,’’ I said 
presently, as we strolled round the garden. ‘‘I have 
heard nothing of him for a long time.’’ 

‘That puts it into me head,’’ and Kate laid her 
hand suddenly on my arm, ‘‘ when are you comin’ down 
to spend a week with me and little Katty (that’s me 
mother), in the County Longford? It’s many a long 
day since you promised me that. Sure, I hear Paddy 
Murphy is gettin’ wan of his daughters married at 
Hollandtide—(God knows it’s toime! she was gettin’ 
onaisy when I was a little lump at the school !)—and 
there’ll be grand goin’s on, and a welcome for you every- 
where.”’ 

‘* How very kind of you, Kate 4 

“ And you'll be afther seein’ what a weddin’ is like 
up our soide,’’ she continued eagerly. ‘‘ There’ll be 
thirty cars at it if there’s wan, and plenty to ate and 
drink—a soide of bacon and a barrel of porther and 
plenty of speerits. You'll be comin’ with me, dear? ”’ 
According to the custom of polite society in difficult 
circumstances, I murmured something which might have 
been anything. 

“Oh, it’s not a could counthry like this at all!’’ 
she exclaimed with enthusiasm. ‘‘ You’d meet with 
conversable people at ivery turn of the road, and I'll 
presint you to Terence.’’ 

**T should love that! Do tell me about him, Kate.’’ 

“‘Och, is it Terence? Many a time when I be 














talkin’ to somebody else I be thinkin’ of poor Terence 
that’s far away! ’”’ 

‘* But you don’t really care for anyone else? ”’ 

*‘TIs it me care for a Belfast boy?’’ A pair of 
scornful grey-green eyes were turned on me, ‘‘ and thim 
with the manners they have on thim! What would I be 
afther doin’ but takin’ a Sunday out of thim now and 
then when I have the heart for it? I be mindin’ the 
time when I first came up to Belfast, and was livin’ on 
the Newtonards Road, and I would be goin’ into the 
shop and askin’ the young boy behind the counter for a 
pound of tay, and he would be sayin’, ‘ Excuse me, miss,’ 
and ‘ Excuse me, miss,’ and gettin’ me to say it half-a- 
dozen times over, the way he would be makin’ game of 
the sthrange tongue I had on me. At last wan day I 
went into the shop, and I said to him, ‘ Will-you-give- 
me-a-pound-of-7’'AY, if you plaze?’ and he cocked his 
bit of an ear at me, and said he, ‘ Excuse me, miss.’ 
‘Come on, me bould lad!’ said I, and I started, and 
gave him a narration, and I’m tellin’ you’’—-a pause— 
‘*T put the fear of God in that young boy, and him with 
little more nor wan eye! ”’ 

“ Poor fellow! ”’ 

“The ugly, ill-visaged, impident little cock- 
sparrow! ’’ she exclaimed wrathfully, ‘‘ he was in a holy 
terror the way his shirt would be drinched on him with 
the could sweat he was in! Faith, I soon put manners 
on him! ”’ 

“But do tell me about Terence. Has he written to 
you lately? ’’ 

““Isn’t he always writin’ to me, and pestherin’ me 
about comin’ back, and gettin’ married, and settlin’ 
meself down,’’ she replied in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘ he 
wants a woman to look after the house—and he’ll come 
to meet me half-way—and he has no rest by day or by 
night for the hunger that be’s on him to see the beauty 
of me fice (God forgive him!)—Your affectionate true 
love, Terence Maguire.’’ 

** And what did you say to him?”’ 

““T sent him a postcard with the poorhouse on it.’ 

“* But didn’t you write? ’’ 

“* I wrote to him at Christmas.”’ 

“‘ And this is July! Do you mean to tell me you 
haven’t written to him since Christmas? ’”’ 

“Oh, divil a line!’’ and Kate shook her head 
sorrowfully. 

“But, Kate, I can’t believe it of you! Just think 
of poor Terence waiting for you all these months, and 
watching the post for a letter, and you’ve never even 
written! I didn’t think you could be so cruel i 

** Arrah, daughter ”? in a soothing tone. 

“Tf Terence didn’t write to you for six months, I 
wonder what you’d have to say of him! I’m ashamed 
of you et 

“*Och, will ye whisht!’’ We had come round the 
corner of the house within sound of the drawing-room 
windows. Someone was playing inside, and Kate, with 
her passion for music, had in an instant forgotten every- 
thing. She stood with uplifted face, listening, and there 
crept into her eyes that curious, detached look I had 
seen there at the most odd, incongruous moments. 

“It makes me think of me soul,’’ she said simply 
when the music ceased. 

“ Do you ever play the concertina now? ”’ 

“Och, sometimes, when the family’s out, and I get 
lonesome for you all, I go up to me room and play, 
‘Follow me round the garden,’ or the Dublin jig—an 
ould favorite.’’ 

*“ Ah, Kate, isn’t it someone else you get lonesome 
for, and not us at all?’’ 

She laughed. “Indeed there be times,’’ she said, 
“‘and me goin’ down the sthreet—and something comes 
over me—and it’s not the hard pavements of Belfast 
I be walkin’, I’m tellin’ you, or the hard voices of the 
people about me I be hearin’—but it’s the far fields of 
Longford I be thravellin’ when the sun is low! ”’ 

*“You will be sure to write to him to-morrow?”’ 
I said as we turned indoors. 

“ This very night,’’ she promised readily. 

Late in the evening we parted sorrowfully. 

Kate’s leave-takings have the effect of making one 
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dazed and breathless, but I am conscious that in the 
space of a few minutes we lived through a tornado of 
tears, laughter, hand-shakings, and wild protests of 
affection and farewell; and then we watched her as she 
went down the drive with light, springing step. 

In the shadow of the laurels by the gate something 
moved. As she drew near, it seemed to take life and 
shape and animation, and finally to resolve itself into a 
being who, in the words of the immortal Buz-fuz, ‘‘ bore 
all the outward semblance of a man.’’ 

Kate had provided herself with an escort. 

A. Romitty Waite. 





Hetters from Abroad. 


THE CRISIS IN JAPAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—To understand the political crisis in Japan 
arising out of the recent revelations or allegations of 
corruption in the navy, it must be borne in mind that 
the clan system is still very powerful in that country. 
Since the overthrow of the Shogunate and the restoration 
of the Emperor to nominal power in 1868, the two 
dominant clans of Choshu and Satsuma have been the real 
rulers. Had one or the other been supreme, there is but 
little doubt that the Shogunate would have been revived, 
possibly with a new name as a concession to prejudice. 
But the power of these two clans being fairly equal, they 
agreed, sub-consciously rather than consciously, to share 
the fruits of victory. To Satsuma fell the control of the 
navy, to Choshu that of the army. As time went on, 
and constitutional government began to be developed, 
considerable jealousy was evinced between the two arms 
of the service. A year ago, when the Cabinet of Prince 
Katsura, representing in the main the Choshu or army 
faction, was struggling against popular hostility, it 
received no support from the Satsuma or navy men. On 
the fall of the Katsura Cabinet, it was succeeded by an 
administration in which Admiral Count Yamamoto, a 
Satsuma man, was Premier, and the Satsuma faction pre- 
dominant. Now that the Yamamoto Cabinet in turn is 
assailed by popular fury because of revelations of corrupt 
practices prevailing in the navy, it not only fails to receive 
support from the army men, but the party organized by 
the late Prince Katsura, and now led by Count Goto, 
joins with its fiercest critics in denunciation. 

These facts should be borne in mind when consider- 
ing the present situation in Japan. They explain much 
that at first sight seems obscure, as, for example, the 
reduction by the House of Peers of the Naval Programme 
by £4,000,000, in addition to the lopping off of 
£3,000,000 by the Lower House. The explanation 
simply is that the Choshu clan is much stronger in the 
Upper House than the Satsuma clan, and desires to over- 
throw the present Ministry as well as to aim a blow at 
the navy as the Satsuma preserve. Certainly in the 
matter of freedom from corruption, the army has no 
higher reputation than the navy. Since the war with 
China in 1894 brought in the era of huge contracts for 
supplies, corruption in places high and low, in the army 
as well as the navy, has been a constant theme of the 
Japanese newspapers. Even Prince Katsura and Count 
Goto have repeatedly been the butt of sarcastic comment, 
because of the wealth acquired in spite of the small 
salaries attached to the offices filled. 

The difficulty, of course, has always been the matter 
of evidence. In the case of the navy, evidence that 
corruption in some form or other does exist has been 
supplied in a curious way. A man named Richter, 
typist in the German firm of Messrs. Siemens-Schuckert, 
suppliers chiefly of electrical plant to the navy, came into 
the possession of certain documents alleged to incriminate 
high naval officials and to show that they had been 
receiving bribes. With these documents in his possession, 
he attempted to blackmail the firm, and demanded pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. After negotiation 
through a third party, acting in the interests of the 





German firm, a cheque was made out for £25,000, but 
for some reason was not cashed, only a sum for a smaller 
amount reaching the hands of the holder of the 
documents. Richter then returned to Germany, was 
there arrested, convicted of blackmail, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, but the Court took into consideration, as 
mitigating circumstances, the ‘‘ illegitimate manipula- 
tions’’ of the firm. The news of this trial aroused 
immense excitement in Japan, especially a phrase in one 
of the firm’s stolen letters to the effect that if a certain 
Japanese official persisted in offering objections to work 
done, he must be removed. Called upon in the Diet for 
an explanation, the Minister for the Navy admitted that 
in November he had been informed by Messrs. Siemens- 
Schuckert that certain documents affecting the honor of 
the navy had been stolen from their office, and of the 
sum paid to recover them, but he denied that these docu- 
ments implicated high officials in the navy. Nevertheless, 
he consented to a Naval Commission being appointed. 
Indeed, it is probable that the Government would have 
preferred a reference of the whole matter to this Naval 
Commission, and acceptance of its decision as a settle- 
ment, but the judiciary, who have under their control 
the machinery for investigation into suspected crimes, 
and who with their poor salaries are credited with resent- 
ing the ease with which politicians and members of the 
services amass fortunes, acted so promptly that the 
Naval Commission became superfluous, and was dissolved. 
Mr. Herrmann, the manager of Messrs. Siemens- 
Schuckert, was arrested and examined. Mr. Pooley, 
Reuter’s correspondent, was also arrested on a charge of 
complicity in the blackmail charges; he was lodged in 
prison on January 30th, subjected to secret examinations 
at which he had no legal aid, and was denied bail because, 
the Procurator naively explained, he refused to confess. 
Latest news is to the effect that Mr. Pooley has now been 
released on heavy bail. “A Japanese employé of the firm 
of Messrs. Siemens-Schuckert, after being closely 
examined, has committed suicide, and thus escaped 
further merciless ordeals of this character. As the result, 
apparently, of information extracted from this man, 
several highly-placed officials in the navy have been 
arrested, together with the managing director of a most 
influential Japanese firm of Government contractors, 
representatives of British and other firms, supplying the 
navy, are under examination, domiciliary searches have 
been made in widely separated places, and each day the 
circle of suspicion and incrimination grows wider. 

Nevertheless, the House of Representatives has 
refused by a substantial majority to pass a vote of censure 
on the Ministry, which represents a compromise with the 
numerically strongest party in the Diet, by which certain 
of its representatives are given office in what would other- 
wise be a purely clan Government. In deference to 
public opinion, the leaders of this party approved of a 
proposal to cut down the naval programme, but refused 
to go the length of withdrawing support from Admiral 
Yamamoto. Bitter resentment was aroused inside and 
outside the House of Representatives by such _half- 
hearted measures. Within the Chamber tumult and 
unruly scenes, culminating in personal assaults, have 
marked the daily sessions ; outside the mob has been with 
difficulty prevented from rushing the police and wrecking 
the buildings. Excited public meetings are being held 
daily in the open air and within doors, addressed by 
orators in violent language. The Press thunders almost 
unanimously against the scandals, and is full of charges 
against the Ministry and the men arrested, quite 
oblivious of the fact that the accused have yet to be 
tried and heard in their defence. 

Not all this indignation is sincere. Business in 
Japan, large and small, is permeated by the vice of com- 
missions, given and received. This is not a practice 
introduced by the West to an unsophisticated people. 
Present-giving or commissions is no new thing in Japan. 
For centuries every small and expectant official has con- 
sidered it necessary to make a handsome present at stated 
times to his superior, and from this it is a small step to 
paying commissions to influence business or encourage 
contracts, or to induce a sympathetic attitude on the part 
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of examining officials when deliveries are made. The 
adoption of a high protective tariff on the one hand and 
a system of bounties on theother have further demoralized 
public life. Only two or three years ago a dozen members 
of the Diet were convicted of acceptance of bribes in 
connection with a scheme for establishing a Government 
monopoly in sugar. Nor have Ministers hesitated to 
adopt the methods of Walpole in appeasing criticism and 
hostility in the Diet. But the most fertile source of the 
demoralization of Japanese public life has been the 
temptation offered by huge contracts for armament 
material and the competition of rival firms. It is not 
surprising that the revelations made in the Richter case, 
confirming suspicions that have been rife for years, should 
have caused an explosion. The people have been adjured 
on high grounds of patriotism to bear with patience a 
taxation that has been doubled since the war with Russia. 
Retrenchment has not lightened the burden upon the 
people, the savings being swallowed up by armaments 
and more armaments. It is still true to-day that the 
Japanese people pay, in direct and indirect taxation, some 
35 per cent. of their income to the State—an estimate 
made a year or two after the war by a distinguished 
Japanese expert in the service of the Government, who 
seemed rather pleased that the amount was not greater. 
All the time the cost of living has been steadily rising, 
while a higher standard of comfort is now demanded. 
A year ago the people overthrew the most powerful states- 
man in Japan, almost before his administration had 
settled itself in office, because he was believed to favor 
army expansion. To-day they are using the revelations 
of naval corruption to destroy a Ministry that aims 
incidentally at expansion of the navy. The Japanese 
people have travelled far from the days of virtual serfdom 
that prevailed little more than forty years ago. Unfor- 
tunately, their leaders of capacity are few and un- 
influential, and the intense heat of indignation is apt to 
burn out without effecting remedy. But the growth of 
public opinion due to the extension of education is now 
a force to be reckoned with, and must materially influence 
the future public life of Japan.—Yours, &c., 
Rozert Youne. 
Editor, “ Japan Chronicle.” 


P.S.—Since the above was in type, the expected fall 
of the Yamamoto Cabinet has become an accomplished 
fact. Within a space of little more than a year, two 
Ministries, representative respectively of the two most 
powerful clans in Japan, and’ of forces that have domi- 
nated Japan for forty-five years, have fallen, as the 
result of popular hostility, aided by internecine struggles 
for supremacy. Militarism in Japan, the growth of 
which culminated in virtual dictatorship in the years 
immediately subsequent to the war with Russia, has 
received a blow from which it will recover with difficulty. 
With the fall of the Ministry, the Budget, with its 
increased appropriations for the navy, is destroyed, and 
by a provision of the law, the Budget of the previous 
year is in such case continued in operation. _ An attempt 
will probably be made to form a Coalition Government, 
drawn from the various parties in the Diet, but, owing to 
the bitterness of feeling between the different factions, 
intensified by recent events, the task will prove difficult, 
and such a Ministry is likely to be of short duration. 
For the first time since the Constitution was proclaimed 


in 1889, Japan is face to face with the problem of popular 
government. 





Communications. 


DE-HUMANIZING ART. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The dramatic critic of the “ English Review,”’ 
speaking this month in kindly, albeit tempered, apprecia- 
tion of the new staging of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
at the Savoy, finds one fly in the Barker-cum-Wilkinson 
ointment—the asexuality of Puck. A closer inspection might 
have shown that it was no fly, but one of the constituent 





essences of the malefic salve whose sickly perfume, fragrant 
and intoxicating, bids fair to poison the muse of Painting, 
Poetry, and the Drama. 

For the Barker or the Gordon Craig methods, 
when carried to their logical issue, spell but one 
word, and that word is decadence. Let us take the words 
of the spokesman of this movement for the reform of the 
theatre : “To save the theatre,”’ says Mr. Craig, “the theatre 
must be destroyed ; the actors and actresses must all die of 
the plague.” In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” we saw 
the first step towards this happy consummation. Indubitably, 
the actors and actresses were “killed,” one and all, over- 
whelmed by their subjection to the mise-en-scéne, stifled by 
their symbolic garments, until the words that they uttered 
and their very voices became an impertinence which 
destroyed the illusion and spoilt the “ picture.” 

For this conception of the theatre in the terms of the 
decorative artist, this view of the actors and actresses which 
takes as its paramount consideration the character of the 
“pattern’’ that they are forming upon the stage, can in 
the end have but one issue—the banishment of the human 
element altogether from the boards. Nor has this eventu- 
ality been overlooked by Mr. Craig, who has at least the 
courage to pursue his theories to what most people weuld 
consider a reductio ad absurdum. He welcomes the 
catastrophe as an opportunity for the introduction of a 
species of itiber-marionette, whose precise character is not 
yet determined, but is, we understand, to form one of the 
discoveries of the future. This “being,’’ we are assured, 
will be able to perform his part unhampered by the dis- 
turbing influence of personal emotions, and our admiration 
is enlisted on behalf of this automaton who can pursue his 
part unmoved by the thunderous applause of an enthusiastic 
house, or by the hoots and jeers of an unsympathetic 
audience. Thus, under the plea of idealizing the stage, we 
are to be led gently on until, unwittingly, we have reached 
a point where the stage has become dehumanized. 

We are living at the moment in a period of reaction 
against realism. We are still, perhaps, far from the crest 
of the wave ; the old realistic masters are not yet discredited, 
though their stars sink rapidly towards the horizon. But 
everywhere, on every hand, in Painting, Sculpture, the 
Drama, the cry is being raised: “Let us have no more 
imitation, but, instead, representation.” 

So far I have no fault to find with the programme; in 
its initial stage, the movement is a healthy one. There is 
no more sterile phase into which art can lapse than that 
of realism. But what the reformers seem unable to realize 
is that opposite this Scylla lies a no less fatal Charybdis, 
where art, becoming devitalized, dissolves in nihilism. For 
the revolt against realism very easily becomes confused with, 
and degenerates into, a revolt against Nature—as though 
Nature and realism were the same thing. And eventually 
we have the utterly unnatural and abhorrent held up to us 
as the fine flower of idealism. 

Starting out with the fixed determination not to imitate 
Nature at any price, these reformers end by banishing her 
altogether from their art, and in her place substituting— 
artifice. Into this abyss of nihilism the advanced artists of 
all the arts seem intent on hurrying us. 

We have the apostles of Unanism in France, poets who 
find their inspiration in the inorganic world on such themes 
as water, dust, a road, a street—and this, be it remembered, 
without any symbolic meaning behind it. No; it is the 
material water “writhing in iron corsets” into whose 
passions they enter, the material street on whose behalf our 
sympathies are to be enlisted. We have the Post-Impression- 
ists in their extremist section relegating the human interest 
to the background in their preoccupation with the blind 
forces of speed and energy. We have Marinetti, the spokes- 
man of the Futurists, finding the suffering of an arc-lamp 
as intensely moving as the suffering of a man, and we have 
the exponents of the doctrine disintegrating the human 
anatomy, placing here a leg and there an eye, amalgamating 
it with and reducing it to the same plane as the inanimate 
background. And last, and terrible example, we have the 
Cubists, fanatics who, in a frenzied reaction from a photo- 
graphic realism, have been driven to depict Nature in the 
no less material terms of boilers and stove-piping. 

When we ask under what inspiration these reformers 
are moving, we have, in effect, some such reply as the 
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following: We are the men of the cities; anathema to us is 
the spirit of the country and of Nature; let us have artifice. 
So they find the art of Greece and the study of the nude 
alike distasteful—there is too much of the human organism 
in it; they look for beauty rather in the nerves, in the 
display of energy and movement. 

Now what, when we come to examine it, is the city but 
the place of death—a mausoleum of the vanished centuries? 
In contrast to the country, which is immortal, being per- 
petually renewed, the city grows old and falls into decay. 
And the characteristic of the city is its hostility to Nature. 
In houses, animal life becomes an abortion, an unclean 
thing, whether it be insect or rodent. Flowers and trees 
wither before the soot from its chimneys; vegetation is 
entombed beneath the stones of its pavements, and in this 
artificial region man himself must inevitably perish were he 
not furnished by a system of transport with supplies from 
the realm of Nature. Under what form, then, shall we 
conceive of the spirit of this arid city? Surely, under 
the guise of some monstrous machine, with all a machine’s 
unreasoning cruelty. 

So do the reformers put themselves in line with tlie 
decadents of all ages, whose dislike of Nature and preference 
for artifice has been one of the first principles of their faith. 
The fulminations of Marinetti are but an echo of the thought 
of Nietzsche, the decadent philosopher, who was the first to 
lead us through the door of philosophy to that topsy-turvy 
kingdom made familiar by the decadent artists. There all 
conventional principles become mechanically inverted— 
hatred wears the mask of love; vice is exchanged for virtue ; 
cruelty is preferred to sympathy, and artifice to Nature; 
while, as a natural result, a brooding ennui takes the place 
of the natural joy of life on the part of those who live there. 

Thus, in this year of grace we find art assailed by a 
danger which has beset her in other pericds of reaction from 
realism. It may be compared to the movement of the 
symbolist poets who, in their efforts to suggest, but never 
to say, anything, in their abhorrence of the definite and the 
actual, ended by becoming altogether unintelligible. It may 
be compared to the movement of a section of the Impression- 
ists who, urged by similar motives, painted pictures which 
might mean anything—or nothing. And, like other decadent 
movements, it will have a like fate. 

Yes; inevitably, decadent art must fall into 
deliquescence, and, if we question why, we have only to look 
at the source of its inspiration. For the genius of the 
decadent, isolated by its lack of sympathy with the surround- 
ing world, remains unfertilized, and where it would seem 
to have created something, has but held up a mirror to its 
own countenance. And this magic kingdom of the decadents 
into which so many have sought to enter, is really Alice’s 
kingdom at the other side of the looking-glass, and those 
who seek it the victims of a monstrous megalomania. 

So we shall find that this new, egotistic art without 
humanity and without sex will never live. It violates our 
fundamental conception of art, which is a symbol, a message 
from one man to another. But the art of the reformers 
conveys no message; it merely talks prosily about itself.— 
Yours, &c., 

ARCHIBALD E. Jones. 

26, Mornington Crescent, Regent’s Park. 





Letters to the Editor. 


ULSTER AND THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—My commission, granted by Her most Gracious 
Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, reads: “. You are 
to observe and follow such orders, directions . . . as you 
shall receive from Us, or any your superior Officers, 
according to the rules and discipline of war, &c.” 

From this I gather I am a servant of the reigning 
sovereign, and so long as he consents to the action of the 
Government in power, so long I am bound to obey the orders 
of that Government. 

In this country we have the anomaly of officers of the 
Army being politicians, and so long as it suits their views 
they may obey orders, 





The case of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, given 
by a correspondent in the “Times,” is not to the point; 
for when he refused to obey orders, a rebellion was in full 
swing.—Yours, &c., 

E. C. Exuiston, Lt.-Col. 

Merivale Lodge, Meyrick Road, Bournemouth. 

March 25th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—So long as the Ulster “ Volunteers” drilled and 
marched, but were left unnoticed by the Government, 
Liberals like myself refrained from asking the natural 
question : What was the object of this drilling and marching? 
Now we find that they have been tampering with our Army, 
and have sown the seed of indiscipline amongst its officers, 
there is not only no need to refrain, but very good reason 
why the question should be answered. 

What was the object? Had the Home Rule Bill become 
an Act of Parliament, was it intended that these volunteers 
should shoot the tax-collectors, or were they intended to 
shoot the priests? Even Sir Edward Carson could never 
have dreamed that this few hundred thousand men could 
hold the whole Empire at bay unless they had at the back 
of their mind that they could tamper with the rank and file 
of English, Scottish, and Welsh soldiers, as they have done 
with some officers. But such a design calls for no half- 
measure, and it is clear that the Government had no sus- 
picion that such a scheme was even dreamed of by the 
maddest of them. If Mr. Bonar Law’s remarks in the House 
on the evening of the 23rd instant can be held to mean that 
from the first this was the plot, it is clear that the Govern- 
ment never believed it, and Liberals would be loth to believe 
that the Conservative Party, as a body, would at any time 
have approved what would only end in their destruction as 
a force in politics. 

Yet what could be the object? Men do not drill and 
practise marches for nothing. It would not need soldiers 
for carrying into practice passive resistance to laws passed in 
Dublin. The Irish Parliament can have no effect on religion, 
nor can it either increase or decrease the number of Catholics 
or Protestants. Larger questions dealing with Empire are 
out of its purview, and the members sent into the Imperial 
Parliament from Ireland are there to look after Irish 
interests in the Empire. All the volunteers ever enrolled 
will never force an Urban Council to elect either a Protestant 
or a Catholic scavenger the community does not want, and 
as for roads and culverts and rights of way and local loans, 
these cannot be ordered at the point of the bayonet. It is 
easy to understand that the British public was thought to be 
impressed by pictures of drilling and marching. They have 
been so impressed, and very foolishly. At times a state of 
unreasoning panic has been imminent, and much money has 
been lost on the Stock Exchange through these pictures ; 
still, the object of these Volunteers is to seek, unless— and 
this is the true point—it was intended that they should, after 
the army had been paralyzed, intimidate the peaceful citizens 
of the North of Ireland to the point of joining in a national 
appeal to withdraw the Home Rule Bill, and thus force a 
General Election and the destruction of the Parliament Act. 
The Government will be found to have checkmated this move, 
and will emerge from a storm of invective and abuse the 
saviors of our great Constitution, so nearly wrecked by a 
treasonable cabal calling itself “The Opposition.” — 
Yours, &c., 

A GrimsHaw Haywoop. 

March 25th, 1914. 


WHAT THE SECOND CHAMBER SHOULD BE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your last number there is an article on “ What 
the Second Chamber Should Be.” I looked for practical 
suggestions, and am disappointed. The subject has for some 
years been one of deep interest with me, and I am come to 
the stage of asking : Is an efficient Second Chamber possible, 
and is it desirable? 

I am in agreement with the writer in his dictum that 
“no Second Chamber, however constituted, must have any 
power to defeat or deflect the will of the people as conveyed 
through representation in the House of Commons.” This 
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necessary condition, however, appears to me to render im- 
possible the creation of a Second Chamber which shall be 
efficient, helpful, and useful. 

When the House of Lords forced on the House of 
Commons a challenge of its status and its power, and the 
Parliament Act was passed, the power of a non-representative 
assembly to defeat or deflect popular legislation—that is to 
say, legislation by a representative assembly—was limited 
and defined. From this constitutional position there can be 
no going back without a revolution. The problem that 
presents itself to the promoters of a Second Chamber is— 
first, how to avoid a repetition of the experience of more 
modern Second Chambers in other countries, as, for instance, 
France or America ; next, how such a Chamber, if the method 
of creation were unobjectionable, is to be made effective 
for practical social legislation in England. 

It is impossible to conceive of any Second Chamber which 
is not temperamentally Conservative. If it be formed by 
any conceivable method of selection, it will consist of men 
of mature years, and whatever their culture or their class, 
such men have a tendency to a Conservative temperament, 
either from timidity, or from material success, or from social 
disappointment. Inspiration comes from the people through 
those closest in touch with the social needs of the community. 
Therefore, those who act for the community, with any delega- 
tion of authority, must be distinctly and directly repre- 
sentative, and free to exercise their responsible powers. 

The conception of a disinterested Chamber, aloof from 
party or political passions and influences, is a delusion. The 
conditions of modern life are so acute that the wise treatment 
of dangerous symptoms can be trusted only to an assembly 
free from an external and irresponsible control. The theory 
of the British Constitution is a representative legislative 
assembly ; and history gives some authority to the argument 
that the separate sitting of the House of Lords from the 
Commons is a proceeding of doubtful legality. Unity of 
legislation is, at any rate, the theory of the British Consti- 
tution ; and I do not doubt that Mr. Swift McNeill, whose 
faculty of investigation is very keen, would be able to show 
that the severance of the two Houses has the sanction only 
of tradition and fears. It is the division of the two into 
separate legislative authorities that has created the impasse 
of this century. The problem remains: Is an efficient 
Second Chamber possible? And the insuperable difficulty 
that presents itself to me in the way of an effective elected 
Chamber is in the limitation of choice of members, assuming 
that election to the Second Chamber disqualifies them 
from membership in the Commons House. If the Chamber 
be constituted by a process of selection, there are a consider- 
able number of able men in the House of Commons from 
whom selection might be made, but the House of Commons 
cannot afford the measure of deterioration which would 
follow. The only set-off that suggests itself is the greater 
possibilities and openings for younger men by the removal 
of those more mature in age and experience, who the younger 
men regard as monopolists of the legislative arena. 

If the Second Chamber be constituted by popular 
election, it would be conservative and restricted in choice, 
as the costs of election would be deterrent on all but wealthy 
men. And when the membership of the Second Chamber is 
denuded of titular rank and limited strictly in functional 
power, it would offer no inducement to men of any status 
to make the necessary sacrifice of time, energy, and personal 
interests. 

The suggestion of the writer of the article is summed up 
as follows: “The only safe way to avoid excessive Con- 
servatism and the competition of parties is to constitute a 
Second Chamber by selection by the members of the House 
of Commons. . . voting in fractions or groups on a system of 
proportional representation.” Such a method would only 
intensify the evils of the party system, and give further irri- 
tation to those thoughtful politicians who abhor the 
atmosphere of party and personal controversy which the 
present Parliamentary system entails and fosters. The 
further suggestion that he makes, that the Commons should 
be free to select persons outside their own ranks, has the 
serious objection that it would introduce into a legislative 
assembly a practice of co-option existent in local govern- 
ment, which is regarded as a source of danger, and to which 
there is a wide and growing objection, by reason of the 
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irresponsible powers, in policy and in finance, which have 
passed into the hands of added members. 

Whilst doubting whether there is any really effective 
solution of the problem, or any necessity to create a Second 
Chamber, I am bold enough to make a suggestion—in defer- 
ence to many who hold other views—-due regard being had 
to the limitation of powers and sanctions which the 
writer has defined at the outset. There is the Privy 
Council, a non-elected body, but one of traditional honor 
and respect. I have before me a very old authority (1684), 
confirmed in a later one (1791), which informs me of the 
exact status of the Privy Council: ‘“ The King’s Council, the 
highest Court of England, a most honorable, noble, and 
reverend assembly, at the King’s Palace, with whom the 
King doth sit at his pleasure. . . .”” In the time of Charles II., 
the number of members was restricted to thirty, of whom 
fifteen were ex-officio, as principal officials of State; of the 
other fifteen, five were to be Commoners. The number now 
is indefinite, but they were to be members at the will of the 
King, and ceased to be members at his fleath. The function 
of the Council was “to advise, for the honor of the King 
and the good of the nation, without partiality through 
affection, love, meed, doubt, or dread.” 

If the existence of the Privy Council be worth taking 
into consideration as a factor in the discussion, or as a 
possible nucleus for a Second Chamber, details as to numbers 
and method and extent of additions would not be a difficult 
matter to arrange. I find from “ Whitaker ” that there is at the 
present time a Privy Council consisting of 166 Commoners, 
110 Peers, and 15 ex-officio members. There is also a 
separate Privy Council for Ireland, consisting of 37 
Commoners, 20 Peers, and 15 ex-officio members. The names 
included in these two Privy Councils furnish evidence that 
the selection was, in many cases, a recognition of valuable 
services rendered to the country in civilian life. 

Such a chamber of reference would have the advantage 
that there was no taint of heredity about it, that it is a 
council—theoretically, at least—in touch with the Crown, 
and that it ceases automatically to exist at the death of 
the King. In the arena of legislation the functions super- 
added to those which exist would be strictly limited to the 
general supervision, suggestions of, addition to, or amend- 
ment of any proposed legislation referred to it by the 
Commons. The consideration of such reference should be 
prompt, so that, if possible, it should be remitted back to 
the Commons during the current Session; or, if otherwise, 
be returned to the Commons immediately on their 
re-assembling. 

There are many who object altogether to any Second 
Chamber. I have only pointed out what appear to me 
insuperable objections to the proposals for election. Any 
stage of progressive legislation which is not under the full 
control of those closest in touch with the democracy, con- 
stitutes a danger to national life. The conditions of modern 
society and the effects of our commercial system demand 
for public safety the freest action by the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the people.—Yours, &c., 

Henry J. Manton. 

Birmingham, March 24th, 1914. 


QUAKERS AND CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Mr. Townroe’s letter in your current issue 
demands some reply, which will not be, any more than my 
last communication was, more severe in tone than the cir- 
cumstances demand. He says: ‘“ The advocates of univer- 
sal military training have always proved anxious to respect 
all men’s religious scruples,” also “Mr. Graham can claim 
no excuse for his statement that conscientious objectors in 
Australia are sent to prison. By last year’s amending Act 
no Australian can be committed to prison for failure to 
train.”” Would any reader gather from this that the 
amending Act merely substituted military for civil deten- 
tion? A prison within barracks is likely to be rather a 
worse place than one outside, for it is more subject to mili- 
tary caprice, and less under legal control. So it has proved. 
One officer said, “If they won’t drill, we will break their 
hearts or drive them from the country.” To this end soli- 
tary confinement on bread and water has been tried on the 
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boys. The cases I could give would exceed your available 
space. Altogether, up to October 31st last, according even 
to the official returns, it is admitted that 1,663 persons have 
been committed to civil or military prisons in Australia and 
New Zealand, and the process is going on still Among these 
there is a heavy sprinkling of conscientious objectors, whose 
scruples are always so anxiously respected, according to Mr. 
Townroe. 

In my communication to you I made no statement, 
though I might have done, that there is no body of opinion 
in the Society of Friends favorable to compulsory service. 
But Mr. Townroe had to invent something to reply to, so he 
says, “Nor is Mr. Graham justified in his assumption that 
all members of the Society of Friends are opposed to 
National Service. A reference to the illuminating debate 
in the Friends’ Adult School in Sheffield last month, will 
show him his illusion on this point.” I have from a cor- 
respondent an account of this illuminating occasion :— 


“I was present at the Debate referred to. This was 
arranged by the Hartshead Lecture end Debating Society, 
which is open to the public, and on the evening in question the 
audience numbered about eighty. 

“Quite a number of these had never been there before, 
apparently coming to support the proposal for compulsory 
military service, including two of the organizers of the 


National Service League (Mr. Goodchild and Commander 
Crean). 


“The majority present were members of the Sheffield and 
District Adult Schools Union, which to-day is entirely distinct 
from the Society of Friends and not under their control. 
There were about twenty (not more) members of the Society 
of Friends in the audience. Of these, I know of only one who 
voted for the resolution in favor of compulsory military ser- 
vice, and, as I understood his argument, it was that if there must 
be armies and navies, then he would vote for universal training. 

“When the voie was taken, it was so decidedly against 
the proposal for compulsory military service that no count 
was made.” 

I have myself been present at meetings of debating 
societies, where partisans of the National Service League 
availed themselves of public admission to go round as a 
stage army and carry resolutions. I was defeated by this 
means myself once at the Atheneum, in Manchester. Apart 
from this Mr. Townroe should know that the Adult Schools 
are open to people of every kind of opinion on religion and 
politics. They are absolutely free meeting-places for dis- 
cussion. That is their strength. Their opinions are not 
expected to be, and are not, those of the Society of Friends. 
All we have in the Sheffield case is that a small number of 
workmen in that armour-ridden community voted for con- 
scription. 

As to the make-believe character of the National Service 
League propaganda, I fully explained in my last communica- 
tion why we know that its object is European campaigning, 
and not national security, as we are made to believe. I may 
now add that a body which began by saying that not less 
than twelve months’ service would suffice, with liberty to use 
the Pan-Britannic militia when required abroad, but has 
found it prudent to diminish the period, first to six months 
and then to four, is a body which is trying to make people 
believe wrongly about the true length of service. It will 
want a full Continental period in the end. Lord Roberts has 
explained to his supporters that he only advocates the four 
months in order to get the principle adopted, and that 
“details” can be altered later. I have nothing to modify in 
my criticism.—Yours, &c., 

Joun W. GranaM. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 

March 24th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 28th, a communication 
appeared from Principal Graham, of Manchester, disposing, 
finally and effectively, of the extraordinary attempt of the 
National Service League to enlist the influence of the Society 
of Friends in support of their propaganda. 

This has elicited two letters from the pen of Mr. B. S. 
Townroe, an official of the League. It is only possible here 
to quote their opening sentences,which are, however, 
sufficient to provide a comparison calculated both to instruct 
and entertain. They run as follows :— 





Letter A.— Sir,—Please allow me to reply to Mr. J. W. 
Graham’s attack, in your issue of February 28th, upon the 
motives of the National Service League, and upon my own 
audacity for daring to quote the writings of members of the 
Society of Friends . . .” 

Letter B.—‘ Sir,—I am indebted to a Mr. J. W. Graham, 
member of the Society of Friends in Manchester, for some 
valuable information, which proves that the early members of 
the Society are in agreement with its most thoughtful represen- 
tatives in recognizing that a firm policy can be a preservative 
of righteousness . —. 

Letter “A,’’ it may be explained, appeared in THE 
Nation last week, while letter “B” was addressed to the 
“Daily News” and other papers, whose readers might be 
presumed to be unfamiliar with the circumstances under 
which Mr. Graham had accorded “some valuable informa- 
tion.” The introductory sentences quoted are followed by 
a verbatim transcript (without quotation marks) of those 
passages in which Mr, Graham makes the National Service 
League a present of certain apparent instances in their 
favor, and it breaks off discreetly in the middle of a sentence 
at the point where he proceeds to demonstrate that the un- 
swerving testimony of the Society of Friends against all war 
dates back to the first decade of Quakerism. 

And this is the Mr. Townrce who bandies charges of 
“light-hearted misrepresentations ’ !—Yours, Xc., 

H. Witson Harris. 

7, Hill Close, Golder’s Green, N.W. 

March 24th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—Mr. Townroe has recently made large incursions 
into the Liberal Press without being accurate enough to 
conceal the party organization for which he is working. 
William Penn, or any other writer, can be represented as 
advocating your own side of a question if you cut up their 
sentences into fragments and know nothing of their life or 
teachings as a whole. You must be careful to read up your 
opponent’s side better than to assume, for instance, that 
the “ Adult Schools” consist of Quakers. The ignorance of 
this remark reveals at once to which camp you belong. Mr. 
Townroe tried to persuade the working men of Birmingham, 
in their Town Hall, that his “citizen army” was not con- 
scription, and that Lord Roberts has promised that they 
should not be used against their own relatives in strikes 
(as if any Lord Roberts could promise this) ; but they did not 
believe him. They knew the story of New Zealand and 
Australia, and that, as their own paper says, ‘“ Australia is 
in revolt against the forced military service which Lord 
Roberts and his friends are so anxious to introduce in this 
country.” This paper goes on to tell them “that 21,000 
prosecutions (over 17 per cent.) is the enormous total of the 
prosecutions under the Australian Defence Act, showing how 
the introduction of a form of conscription is regarded by 
the British race.’ 

The question of conscription, or other service, and the 
power to refuse to act in a strike, turn entirely on the oath 
taken to obey your superior officer, a matter which Mr. 
Townroe always carefully avoids, but which the working 
men know of. There can be no better illustration of this 
than what is now taking place in Ireland. For the soldiers 
to act as policemen and keep order, without the shooting, is 
just what these difficulties must eventually bring about. 
New combinations are now growing up in Europe which over- 
step the geographical boundaries, and the quarrels of the 
future must be between classes and the dying ascendancies 
and not between nations. The working men of these 
countries are not going to shoot down their own people for 
any king or emperor. This is the great question before us 
now.—Yours, &c., 8. 


March 24th, 1914. 


A QUESTION. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—Can any of your subscribers, wise in the history 
of London architecture, answer a question put to me by a 
Parisian friend ? 
There was, it appears, in the seventeenth century in 
London, a house the interior of which was painted by the 
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Frenchman, Charles de Lafosse. It belonged to Montagu. 
Does this house still exist, and, if so, where is it? 
My friend would be grateful for the information.— 
Yours, &c., 
M. Minturn Scorr. 
32, Pembroke Square, W. 


THE AGE OF DIVIDENDS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I do not propose to reply to the often-exposed 
fallacy of the economic basis of the Protestant Reformation ; 
but the latter part of the article which concludes with the 
extraordinary declaration :“It is not the financier, but the 
class living upon dividends that best exhibits the character 
of the full-fledged social parasite.”’ 

According to the writer of the article, I am “a parasite.” 
I was in business, not as a capitalist but as a worker. I, by 
investing my surplus income, made sufficient to enable me 
to retire. According to this writer, if I had lived up to my 
income by spending all my income, I would not be a 
parasite ; but because I delay using the whole of it, I become 
a parasite. I consider if I had followed the second course, 
I would have lived a less useful life. By saving I gave 
work. I co-operated with brain and muscle to organize and 
make certain required articles at home and abroad. My 
share of the return is my dividend, the worker’s is his wage, 
the manager’s and superior officers’, their salaries. Will the 
writer of the article explain how I am a parasite and the 
worker and manager are not? To me it appears we are 
equally necessary to each other, and are all parasites if one 
partner is.—Yours, &c., 

DiIvIDEND. 

March 24th, 1914. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE POMAKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Among many old stories which are being revived 
to discredit the Bulgarians is one reflecting upon their 
toleration. The Pomaks of the Rhodopes “’verted”’ to 
Christianity by thousands during the winter of 1912-13, 
whilst King Ferdinand held a winning hand. Some, or all, 
have relapsed to Mohammedanism since his reverses. This 
is supposed to prove that the conversions were obtained by 
force, and distressing details are being freely supplied by 
writers who were not in Bulgaria at the time. 

As I believe I am one of the very few Western Europeans, 
and possibly the only Englishman who was in the Rhodopes 
during or immediately after the conversion of the Pomaks, 
in the winter of 1912-1913, my personal experiences may be 
of interest. At the risk of telling some of your readers what 
they know already, I will say that the Pomak is a Bulgarian 
of pure blood and speech, but Moslem in faith. He is a 
descendant of village communities forcibly converted to 
Islam during the past two or three centuries, in some cases 
so recently that common family names are used and rela- 
tionship acknowledged between men of different faiths. The 
Turks have not treated these people as equals, nor entirely 
trusted them. Until the first war they were never embodied 
in regiments, though used as auxiliaries (the word “ Pomak” 
means “ Helper”). In the absence of regular troops, their 
sérvices were accepted in the massacres of Batak in 1876. 
Ignorant of Arabic, the Koran has always been a sealed 
book to them, and their religion, one fears, a matter ‘of 
policy. Settlements of this interesting people are found 
along the whole line of the Rhodopes, from Razlog to 
Philipopolis, some lying just over the old Turkish frontier, 
some within the boundary of the Bulgarian Kingdom. 
During the six-and-thirty years of Bulgarian independence, 
this people has been treated with extraordinary forbearance. 
Their mosques have remained intact until last year, when 
some were consecrated as Christian churches, with the con- 
sent of their owners, and as such used as places of Christian 
worship, as I saw. 

Their rooted aversion to registering the births of their 
children and sending them to school have been winked at by 
an administration most exacting in these respects towards 
Bulgarian Christians. In fact, during nearly forty years, 
the Pomaks have been not only not persecuted, but treated 





with special indulgence; their village freeholds, grazings, 
forests, &c., have been respected, and certain notorious 
characters have suffered no molestation for deeds perpetrated 
just prior to annexation. The infamous Hadji Alish, 
organizer of the Batak massacre, lived in Philipopolis until 
two years ago. He used the same public baths as his 
Christian neighbors. His daughter was living in the next 
street to the hotel in which I was staying. 

My first introduction to this people was my meeting a 
party of prisoners of war, taken at the surrender of Yaver 
Pasha’s force. It was late at night, the men had expressed 
their wish for baptism, had undergone the rite that day, 
and, having been reclothed from head to foot by the peasants 
who had stood sponsors to them at the font, were to receive 
their liberties on the morrow, and march to rejoin their 
friends in Southern Thrace. Of the sincerity of their con- 
versions I was not in a position to judge; but it was impos- 
sible to associate the idea of persecution with the circum- 
stances, and those jolly boys, fingering their new clothes 
with delight, and pressing forward to grasp my hands, whilst 
trying, for my benefit, to recall their newly acquired names, 
were obviously in high spirits. Multitudes of Pomaks were being 
set at liberty upon similar terms, conditions of their own 
proposing. A month later a reflex wave of conversion swept 
up from the South. Some of the more weakly of the Philip- 
opolis prisoners had been sent to a Government experimental 
farm in the neighborhood, and were putting on flesh, and 
having a good time. These men made no effort to escape, 
though entrusted with teams and sent miles to the station. 
It was there that a brother Pomak accosted them who had 
tramped a hundred miles with news that their native village 
had perverted, and a suggestion that, if they would do the 
like, they might obtain their freedom. They returned to 
the farm demanding baptism, to the disgust of the Swiss 
professor in charge, who had found them honest and useful. 
Whilst this gentleman was relating the story to me, it was 
corroborated by another person in the railway carriageo— 
a stranger to both of us—a Turkish doctor, a prisoner of 
war upon parole. 

Later, I visited the Chepino Valley, among the upper 
glens of the Rhodopes, where I made acquaintance with the 
headmen of seven villages, grim, elderly Pomaks, who had 
accepted baptism a few weeks earlier. After eating with 
them, visiting their houses, seeing their women unveiled, 
worshipping with them in a Christianized mosque, and 
putting them upon my relief committee, I was unable to see 
any signs of compulsion in their attitudes. Their women 
were without doubt enthusiasts for a creed which gave indis- 
solubility to marriage, liberty to visit the houses of 
neighbors, and to attend church. I worshipped with a 
congregation, including about one hundred women! There 
was no humbug about them ; they were enjoying the change, 
and allowed one to see it. The younger men accepted it 
willingly ; some had awaited it for years, and said they now 
felt the sky clear above them. The mollah was an acolyte, 
and rang the new bell! One greybeard grumbled in my 
hearing, and said the bayonets had done it. His fellow 
replied: “‘We oldsters can’t be expected to enjoy change, 
but it gives the youngsters a chance.” 

About twelve thousand persons in this valley had 
accepted baptism within three weeks. The strongest objector, 
who had travelled to Sofia to complain, had returned to be 
baptized. The affair, in some respects, resembled a stifily- 
contested election, and had not been unaccompanied with 
regrettable incidents. Some said three, others raised the 
number to fifteen, persons had been killed first and last, 
beaten, knifed, or shot. In some cases, an old-time grudge 
lay at the bottom of these outrages, dating from the Batak 
massacres of ’76—horrid occurrences, in which these Moslems 
of the Chepino are admitted to have taken a hand. Old 
men were pointed out to me who were known to have engaged 
in those butcheries. One, the attendant at the hot-wells 
baths, had accepted baptism, his friend, the village police- 
man, standing sponsor. I gathered that certain fanatical 
interrupters of the many public discussions which had pre- 
ceded the rite had been too roughly handled. That any 
organized persecution had taken place was impossible to 
believe. The new converts had voluntarily revealed the 
three-hundred-years’-kept secret of the buried font and 
assisted to dig it up. Protosingel Paul, the cleric in charge 
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of the movement, told me that about 300,000 conversions 
had taken place. He was intensely anxious that no hint of 
compulsion should be used. His Church, the Exarchist, is 
not a proselytizing one, and had discouraged the first con- 
versions. So had my friend, M. Guesheff, the Premier, as 
he told me. 

Had the Bulgarian cause kept the ascendant, I have no 
doubt these'people would have remained Christians, and, within 
one generation, would have merged in the common Bulgarian 
stock, whose family names they bore and whose speech they 
used. I am bound to say that these were not the views of 
the British Legation at Sofia, nor of the only Vice-Consul 
with whom I conversed upon the matter. The official view 
was that, as a Turk never does pervert, those fellows must 
have been bullied into it. The gentlemen who expressed this 
view were ignorant of the Bulgarian language, and, 
although the Chepino Valley is but a day’s journey from 
the towns in which they dwelt, had not visited the scenes of 
conversion, and regarded such a thing as out of the question. 
—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Watuis. 

Reading. 


POLITICAL EXILES IN SIBERIA. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—May I, as Hon. Secretary of the Committee for 
the Relief of Administrative Exiles in Northern Russia and 
Siberia, ask you to kindly bring the following facts before 
your readers? The political exiles in Siberia have still 
many sympathetic friends in England to whom I am anxious 
to give this information. 

An eye-witness reports the most awful conditions under 
which these exiles have to live. In X , a place cut off 
from all communication with the outer world, a number of 
exiles are crowded together ; there is no opportunity of earn- 
ing anything to augment the pittance allowed by the Govern- 
ment; and prices for the necessities of life are exorbitant. 

By perpetual and needless vexations, the local officials 
make existence still more unendurable. To mention only 
one example: According to law, a political exile has the 
right, after one year’s residence in the place allocated to 
him, to receive a passport to enable him to travel all over 
that particular province in search of employment. But the 
Irkutsk Inspector of Prisons refuses this right to the exiles 
of X——,, though several of them have spent over two: years 
in that place. The results of such treatment are, as might 
be expected, tragic! Three of these exiles have gone out of 
their mind, two others have poisoned themselves, and the 
fate of ——- is specially sad. After three years of exile, he 
was quite unable to stand the conditions of life. He escaped 
into Manchuria where, however, he was arrested, beaten 
nearly to death, and then kept for eight months in a lunatic 
asylum. From there he was again sent into exile. Enroute 
he was detained for a long time in a prison near Irkutsk, 
where he made several attempts at suicide. His comrades 
took care of him, thus saving him from death. He had 
petitioned to be exiled to the district of , where he had 
a sister living who would have looked after him. His request 
was refused, and he was sent to X——, where he now is— 
hopelessly insane. 

In X—— and Y. , in Eastern Siberia, the majority 
of the political exiles are starving, and are also suffering 
terribly from frost, as they are practically without any warm 
clothing. In Kirinsk one of them committed suicide quite 
recently, being unable to bear the chronic state of starvation. 

Help ought to be extended to these sufferers, and sub- 
scriptions could be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the above- 
mentioned Committee, R. Machonachie, Esq., Bradbourne 
House, Bexley, Kent.—Yours, &., 

(Mrs.) S. E. Howe. 
(Hon. Secretary.) 











St. Luke’s Vicarage, Finchley, N. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
REINCARNATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—Will you allow me, through your columns, to raise 
one more question, in this time of general upheaval, when 


| 








the fundamentals of religion and thought are being brought 
out into the open and discussed by common men? 

What has been the attitude of the Christian Church, 
since its foundation, towards the doctrine of reincarnation? 
Or, to put the question in another form, do the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, of necessity, call for the exclusion of 
the idea of reincarnation as a means of spiritual purification? 

Considering the strength of the wave of Eastern thought 
that is at present passing over us, this is not a purely 
academic question which can be safely left alone. Many 
members of the Christian Churches are seeking guidance in 
the matter, and finding none, are being led into the hazy 
paths of Theosophy, where all the deep mysteries of life are 
reduced to terms of the phenomenal, mechanical plane, and 
made superficially clear and convincing for beginners.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. F. Crarxe, M.D. 

Toronto. 

P.S.—Perhaps, you, sir, can prevail upon the fearless 
Dean of St. Paul’s (who tells us he is only looking for an 
invitation from you to contribute to THE Natron) to give us 
light and guidance in this subject. 





Poetry. 


SONG AT THE CLOSE OF THE PLAY. 
[The Mortals have quitted the Stage: the Fairy and the 
Brownie remain. | 

THEY—pass away: 
We two only stay ; 
Yes; year after year, we two, Dear, still shall be here! 
Be it cloudy or clear— 
We shall still walk the woods, you and I, 
Brown daughter of Earth—white child of the changing 
sky. 


Summer is come— 

Fills all the woods with his hum— 

He longs for our songs, for the birds are all drowsy or 
dumb— 

Cool and sweet, through the heat, 

Comes the breath of the leaves, where we meet 

To twine the woodbine for our brows, with the heath at 
our feet. 


Thieves of our leaves— 
Cunning Autumn will send through the haze ; 
To burn up the fern and to set the big beech-trees ablaze ; 
But from gold of his sheaves, 
From his burrs and his red berries rare, 
We shall hoard up the bloom for our cheeks, and the 
brown and the gold for our hair. 


White, through the night, 

Softly the snowflakes alight ; 

They freeze on the trees, and heap the brown banks out 
of sight: 

And the low sunbeams will peep 

So clear and bright, where we sleep, side by side, 

In the house of the Mouse or the holes where the Butter- 
flies hide. 


Then, once again, 
Wake we and weave we the charm— 
For mortals and men bringing Spring, that forbids them 
to die; 
Cold harbor or warm— 
Wet walking or dry— 
Love shall come up from the Earth to laugh with her 
Love from the Sky! 
8. O. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Ture “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nigar. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Origin of Attic Comedy.” By F. M. Cornford. (Arnold. 
8s. 6d. net.) ; 


“The Doges of Venice.’”” By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“* England’s Peasantry.’’ By Augustus Jessopp. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Science of Happiness.” By Jean Finot. Translated by 
M. J. Safford. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“‘ Social Reform as Related to Realities and Delusions.” By W. 
H. Mallock. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

“Ouida: A Memoir.” By Elizabeth Lee. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ Intermediate Types Among Primitive Folk.” By Edward 
Carpenter. (Allen. 4s, 6d. net.) 

“Napoleon in Exile at Elba (1814-1815). By Norwood Young. 
(Stanley Paul. 21s. net.) 

“Can We Still be Christians? ’’ By Rudolf Eucken. Translated 
by L. J. Gibson. (Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Meaning of Life.”” By W. L. Courtney. (Batsford. 2s. net.) 

“Clement of Alexandria.” By John Patrick. (Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Human Quintessence.” By Sigurd Ibsen. (Palmer. 5s. net.) 

“Tansy.” By Tickner Edwardes. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

** Jacques Casanova, Vénitien.’”” Par Charles Samaran. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 


** Le Concept Social du Crime.’’ Par J. Maxwell. (Paris: Alcan. 
7fr. 50.) 


‘*La Force Mystérieuse.” Roman. Par J. H. Rosny. (Paris: 

Plon-Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 

“Nietzsche, der falsche Prophet.” Von Otto Ernst. (Leipzig: 

Staackmann. M. 1. 50.) 

% * > 

Wuite the publication of the “ Times” at a penny has 
occupied so much attention, it is not the sole event of im- 
portance in contemporary journalism. We have to welcome 
“The New Weekly” which, under the editorship of Mr. 
Scott James, has made a most promising beginning. In the 
world of monthly publications, next month will see the first 
number of “ The Britannic Review,’ intended “ to reflect the 
aims and interests of that Empire movement which points 
to a closer and permanent union of His Majesty’s peoples.” 
Lastly we have, with regret, to record the disappearance of 
“The Westminster Review.” Founded in 1824 as the organ 
of Bentham and his disciples, “The Westminster Review ”’ 
had a brilliant list of contributors, among them Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, George Eliot, Francis Newman, G. H. 
Lewes, and “Mark Rutherford.” The late Mr. Chapman 
continued his association with the “ Review’’ long after its 
original spirit had departed. For some time past, indeed, it 
had lost all its power and prestige, and as no issue has 
appeared since last January, we may assume that it has 
ceased publication. 

* * 

Ir the present publishing season is one of the dullest 
within recent years—at any rate, complaints that this is so 
are to be heard on all sides—the world of books can at least 
congratulate itself on the energy which publishers are giving 
to the production of cheap reprints. Last week Messrs. 
Bell brought out twenty fresh volumes in “ Bohn’s Popular 
Library”; Messrs. Dent have added a second dozen to their 
new venture, “The Wayfarers’ Library”; and Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has issued a shilling edition of his ‘“ Pseudonym 
Library.’’ It is now possible to read Trollope’s Barsetshire 
novels, Emerson, Blake, Poushkin, and Manzoni in the new 
“Bohn,” and even a fastidious reader cannot fail to be 
satisfied with the way in which the books are produced. 
Type, paper, and printing are all excellent. 

* * * 


Messrs. Bett have not confined themselves to books 
which had already appeared in “ Bohn’s Libraries.” The 
new issue includes Trelawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger 
Son,” for which Mr. H. N. Brailsford has written an intro- 
duction, and Macaulay’s “ Five Essays ’’ from the “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” with an estimate of Macaulay by Mr. 
R. H. Gretton. In the latter volume there is an odd biblio- 
graphical mistake. The note prefixed to it states, and Mr. 
Gretton repeats the error in his introduction, that these 
five biographies are now reprinted in separate form for the 
first time. As a matter of fact, they were published by 
Messrs. Black in a small volume in 1860, together with a 
short account by Adam Black of Macaulay’s connection with 





Edinburgh, and in that form they have been so popular that 
at least a score of fresh editions have been issued. 
% + 

Me. Gretron is probably right in saying that if 
Macaulay himself had had to select a single volume of essays 
whereon to stake his fame, he would have chosen his con- 
tributions to the “Encyclopedia Britannica” rather than 
the book made up of his essays in “ The Edinburgh Review.” 
The former were a labor of love, represent his riper thought 
on subjects with which he was in sympathy, and are less 
rhetorical in form and style than their predecessors. At 
the same time, Mr. Gretton seems to us rather too con- 
temptuous in his whole treatment of Macaulay. That 
Macaulay was “an incurable rhetorician in mind as well as 
in manner”’ is fair enough criticism, but Mr. Gretton 
becomes the devil’s advocate when he goes on to say that 
at the end of his life Macaulay was only “beginning to 
perceive a distinction between the assertion of an opinion 
and the belaboring of a different opinion.” In fact, all 
through the introduction, Mr. Gretton treats Macaulay as if 
he were a prisoner in the dock, guilty of the crimes for 
which he has been arraigned, but who, owing to certain 
mitigating circumstances, is only ordered to come up for 
sentence when called upon. 

* a * 

Sryte is a theme of perennial discussion in the world 
of books, and it forms the subject of one of the “ Selected 
Essays on Literary Subjects” by Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
which have been added to “The Wayfarers’ Library.” Mr. 
Russell, accepting the classification of a correspondent, writes 
of “the distinguished style, the strong, racy, graceful styles, 
the commonplace and ponderous styles.’’ The last of these 
he sees in its perfection in Miss Jenkyns’s letters in 
“Cranford” with Dr. Johnson as “proxime accessit.” 
William Cobbett and Sydney Smith are chosen as the 
masters of the “ strong” and the “racy ”’ styles respectively, 
while Mr. Russell believes that the “commonplace” style 
has been cultivated with great success by historical writers, 
and from among them he selects the late Sir Spencer 
Walpole as having carried it to its greatest perfection. 
“J. R. Green’s pictures and patches, and Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
epigrams and antitheses are the vehement efforts of 
historians to shake themselves free from commonplace.’’ 

7 * 

Newman, Matthew Arnold, Dean Church, and Macaulay 
are Mr. Russell’s examples of men who wrote in the “ clear” 
style; Dean Stanley and Mr. Frederic Harrison of the 
“ graceful” ; and Newman, Arnold, Froude, and Stanley of 
the “distinguished.” He classes Newman as the greatest 
master of English literature in the Victorian Age “in his 
style, light and color, and music and all the best treasures 
of our English tengue are joined with acrystalline clearness.”’ 
Mr. Russell is equally emphatic in his opinion of the living 
writer whose style has the most distinction. 

““Who of writers now living,” he asks, “ is the greatest 
exponent of the ‘distinguished’ style? I answer, without 
hesitation, Lord Morley. Indeed, he seems to me to stand 
alone. His style is natural, easy, fluent, lucid. Here and there 
it takes a turn which suggeste foreign influence; but English 
prose, even in its greatest days, never was too proud to borrow 
additional ornament from a wider world. It is full of life and 
fire and color; it moves to no ordered march, but just as it is 
swayed by the inspiration of the moment. It seems to me the 
one utterance now left to us which is a worthy vehicle of the 
highest and most solemn thinking.” 

“ * * 

Mr. Russet, like the Dean of St. Paul’s, looks with 
some displeasure on the way in which journalists try to 
express themselves in the English language. It is true his 
list of their favorite crimes is not very long—their use of 
“transpire,” “firstly,” “trend,” “lengthy,” and a few 
others—but unless we are mistaken, he is somewhat given 
to sneering at the members of his own profession. In the 
book before us, the typical journalist is Tom Garbage. Can 
it be that Mr. Russell affects Congreve’s attitude, and would 
have us believe that his own journalistic efforts are trifles 
produced in an idle hour? Or is it that there are two kinds 
of journalism—the one elegant, polished, and precise, 
devoted to the doings of the great Whig families, Anglican 
bishops, and ecclesiastically minded ladies and laymen, dead 
or living; the other a mere uncouth effort to record and 
comment upon all that is done or intended by the rest of the 
human race? 
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Rediews. 


THE GENIUS OF HENRY JAMES. 


“Notes of a Son and Brother.” By Henry James, (Mac- 
millan. 12s. net.) 

“Henry James: A Critical Study.” By Forp Mapox 
HvueEFFER. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 


WHILE one is under the spell of “Notes of a Son and a 
Brother” one is in no mood for blaming Mr. Hueffer’s 
challenging announcement of his opinion that Mr. James 
“is the greatest of living writers and, in consequence, .. . 
the greatest of men.” Certainly, if one were 
invited to name the literary masterpiece of the twentieth 
century, one would do well to hesitate before passing further 
than Mr. James’s autobiography. It is not merely that it 
gives us a unique analysis of everything that went to the 
making of a characteristic literary artist of our times. It 
does more than this. It introduces us to the most charming 
and wonderful family group a novelist ever found to his 
hand. There are few portraits in fiction to equal that of 
Henry James, senior, the Swedenborgian, “wise, gentle, 
polished,” as Emerson described him, ‘‘ with heroic manners 
and a serenity like the sun.’’ And how the very air and 
spirit of the novelist’s mother are suggested to us in those 
sentences describing how she used to listen to her husband 
as he read his “papers” to her! 


living 


**T see our mother listen, at her work, to the full music 
of the ‘ papers.’ She could do that by the mere force of her 
complete availability—could do it with a smoothness of sur- 
render that was like an array of all the perceptions.” 


What, perhaps, will attract ten readers to “ Notes of a 
Son and Brother” for every one who braced himself up to 
the psychological adventures of “ A Small Boy and Others ”’ 
is the fact that in the new book Mr. James is more plainly 
reminiscential—more tenderly eager to give us the large 
aspect ofthe urbane persons and days of his early, unworried 
world. He is still intent, to be sure, upon puzzling out the 
mystery of the making of a novelist, so that we find him 
pdusing to tell how he never regretted having been put to 
learn—a thing he could not do—physics and algebra at 
school in Geneva, since he had a fatalistic philosophy “ of 
which the general sense was that almost anything, however 
disagreeable, had Leen worth while; so unable was I to 
claim that it hadn’t involved impressions.’’ Similarly, in 
his account of what the later school at Concord meant to 
him, he breaks off to explain :— 


“TI have to reckon, I here allow, with the trick of what 
I used irrepressibly to read into things in front of which I 
found myself, for gaping purposes, planted by some unques- 
tioned outer force; it seemed so prescribed to me, so imposed 
on me, to read more, as through some ever-felt claim for 
roundness of aspect and intensity of effect in presented matters, 
whatever they might be, than the conscience of the particular 
affair iteelf, was perhaps developed enough to ask of it.” 


But those whom such sentences, significant though they 
are, will scare into thoughts of flight, will be called back 
and conciliated by the portrait of Emerson—an image hung 
in light—as an occasional visitor to the James’s household 
in New York :— 


“T ‘visualise’... the winter firelight of our back parlor 
at dusk, and the great Kmerson--I knew he was great, greater 
than any of our friends—sitting in it between my parents, 
before the lamps had been lighted, as a visitor consentingly 
housed only could have done, and affecting me the more as an 
apparition sinuously and, I held, elegantly slim, benevolently 
aquiline, and commanding a tone alien, beautifully alien, to 
any we heard round about, that he bent this benignity upon 
me by an invitation to draw nearer to him off the hearthrug, 
and know myself as never yet, as I was not, indeed, to know 
myself again for years, in touch with the wonder of Boston. 
The wonder of Boston was above all just then end there for 
me in the sweetness of the voice and the finish of the speech— 
this latter through an attenuated emphasis which, at the same 
time, made sounds more important, more interesting in them- 
selves, than by any revelation yet vouchsafed us. Was not 
this my first glimmer of a sense that the human tone could, in 
that independent and original way, be interesting? ” 





It is always, of course, Emerson seen strangely in 
relation to Henry James. Just as M. Anatole France speaks 
of Homer apropos of himself, so Mr. James speaks of the 
great men he has seen apropos of himself. One is always 
conscious, not only of the great man himself, but of the 
“small, vague outsider’’ who is described for us on another 
page as being “not a little mildly—though, oh so mildly— 
morose or anxiously mute.” Mr. James was considerably 
older—he was “a young person of twenty-four’”’—when he 
was invited to go in, after a dinner given to Dickens, and be 
presented to the novelist. “T saw,” he tells us, “the 
master—nothing could be more evident—in the light of an 
intense emotion, and I trembled, I remember, in every limb, 
while at the same time, by a blest fortune, emotion pro- 
duced no luminous blur, but left him shining indeed, only 
shining with august particulars.” As for what Mr. James 
can make of the “august particulars” at this date, it is all 
in a single sentence : — 

“The offered inscrutable mask was the great thing, the 
extremely handsome face, the face of symmetry, yet of for- 
midable character, as I at once recognized, and which 
met my dumb homage with a straight inscrutability, a merci- 
less military eye, I might have pronounced it an automatic 
hardness in fine, which at once indicated to me, and in the 
most interesting way in the world, a kind of economy of 


apprehension.” 

One of the most fascinating things about the present 
book, however, is not so much that it reminds us of Mr. 
James’s genius as a portrait-painter as that it shows, by 
numerous quotations from letters, how essentially he is, in 
this respect, simply his father’s son. Might not Mr. James 
himself a good many sentences in this 
humorous and understanding letter of his father’s, describing 
a dinner at which Hawthorne was present ? 


have written 


“Hawthorne isn’t, to me, a prepossessing figure, nor, 
apparently, at all an enjoying pereon in any way; he has all 
the while the lock—or would have to the unknowing—of a 
rogue who suddenly finds himself in a company of detectives. 
But in spite of his rusticity I felt a sympathy for him fairly 
amounting to anguish, and couldn’t take my eyes off him 
all dinner, nor my rapt attention, as that indecisive little 
Dr. Hedge found, I am afraid, to his cost, for I hardly heard 
a word of what he kept saying to me, and resented his mali- 
ciously putting his artificial person between me and the 
profitable object of study. (It isn’t, however, that I now feel 
any ill-will to him—I could recommend anyone, but myself, 
to go and hear him preach. The thing was that Hawthorne 
seemed to me to possess human substance, and not to have 
dissipated it all away like that culturally debauched ——— 


’ 
or even like good, inoffensive, comforting Longfellow.) ” 


After relating that “my region was a desert with H. 


for its only oasis,” the letter goes on :— 


“‘ It was so pathetic to see him--contented, sprawling, Con- 
cord owl that he was and always has been—brought blindfold 
into that brilliant daylight and expected to wink and be lively, 
like some dapper Tommy Titmouse. I felt him bury his eyes 
in his plate and eat with such voracity that no one should 
dare to speak to him. My heart broke for him as his at- 
tenuated left-hand neighbor kept putting forth his long 
antenne to stroke his face and try whether his eyes were 
open. It was heavenly to see him persist in ignoring the 
spectral smiles—in eating his dinner and doing nothing but 
that—and then go home to his Concord deer, to fall upon his 
knees and ask his Heavenly Father why it was that an owl 
couldn’t remain an owl, and not be forced into the diversions 
of a canary. I have no doubt that all the tenderest angels saw 
to his case that night, and poured oil into his wounds more 
soothing than gentleman ever knew.” 


Imagine what it must have been like to live ina house where 
the father could write like that, and the sons like William 
and Henry James, and where all the members of the family 
apparently lived with the same exquisite all-roundness and 
witty tolerance that marked everything they wrote! It 
was a family party of genius and geniality—the lofty 
geniality of the father, the bubbling geniality of William, 
and the passive geniality, if we may use the phrase, of 
Henry. It was a house where a fine spiritual atmosphere 
took the place of the usual didacticism, with the result, 
apparently, that gaps were left in the imaginative life of 
at least one of the children. Mr. James tells us how he 
“ found the sphere of our more nobly supposititious habitation 








too imperceptibly peopled ; whereas the religious life of every 
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other family that could boast of any such (and what family 
didn’t boast ?) affected my fancy as with a social and material 
crowdedness.” It was a house where they neither kept the 
Sabbath nor, in a land of ministers, knew anything about 
ministers. Clergymen, says Mr. James, were “such 
creatures of pure hearsay that when late in my ’teens, and 
in particular after my twentieth year, I began to see them 
portrayed by George Eliot and Anthony Trollope, the effect 
was a disclosure of a new and romantic species.” On the 
other hand :— 

“My father liked in our quite younger period to read 
us chapters from the New Testament and the Old, and I hope 
we liked to listen to them—though I recall their seeming 
dreary from their association with school practice but that 
was the sole approach to a challenge of our complete freedom 
of inward, not less than our natural ingenuity of outward, 
experience. 

Humor, philosophy, tolerance, culture as a thing to be 
pursued like riches, stoicism without its severity, open- 
mindedness, even operi-souledness, if we may use s0 
barbarous a term—all these combined to make an atmosphere 
exactly such as was needed to produce a novelist who was 
going to be an inquirer, a student of tones and shades, an 
interpreter of reticences, rather than a propagandist humani- 
tarian or a dealer in dramatic passions. Fortunately for 
us, he has shaken off more of his artistic reticence in ‘“‘ Notes 
of a Son and Brother” than in any of his previous books, 
and, though some of his sentences are stumbling-blocks to 
the eye and ear, it is on the whole considerably simpler in 
statement than ‘A Small Boy and Others.” It is a book of 
a warm, as well as of a subtle, beauty, and is one of Mr. 
James’s masterpieces in characterization. 

Mr. Hueffer’s book is not a book for those who require 
an introduction to Mr. James. It is neither comprehensive 
nor informing enough for that. For those who already know 
Mr. James’s work, however, it will, in spite of many pro- 
voking irrelevances, be full of suggestive criticism. Mr. 
Hueffer does not criticize Mr. James’s novels in detaii. He 
simply converses about Mr. James generally and ramblingly. 
But the conversation is that of a man whose subject is a 
part of him, and not merely made up at the request of a 
publisher. In other words, it is personal criticism. One 
regrets that Mr. Hueffer has not taken the trouble to pursue 
his fancies to their charming end, or to give them any kind 
of logical arrangement. But, such as they are, they call 
for praise: they have the great merit of awakening new 
trains of thought. 





A NEW PARABLE OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 


“La Revolte des Anges.” Par ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 


(Paris 


Wuo understands a parable? What reader of Rabelais, 
Swift, Bunyan—least of all, what contemporary reader—ever 
entered fully into the meaning and spirit of the writer? 
Do we even yet comprehend the parables? Anatole France 
is, indeed, a comparatively simple dealer in the truth which 
embodies itself in a tale. He has the French clearness ; it 
is impossible for him to write a sentence which fails to 
convey exactly what its author meant it to express. But, 
then, he is a Frenchman, and a Frenchman of Paris; a 
Frenchman, too, of the school which will be witty, irreverent, 
salacious, irrespective of its theme, or rather because of it. 
Anatole France’s angels, devils, Penguins, eighteenth- 
century Abbés, have no characters or opinions other than 
those which spring out of the drama of thought and life as 
it unrolls itself daily along the banks of the Seine and 
the “‘ quarters ’’ that encompass them. So absorbing is 
this atmosphere that M. France cannot long exclude it, even 
in form, from his later romances, and his swift shallop soon 
pushes off from the islands, celestial or terrestrial, of his 
fancies, and comes to rest by the book-lined quays of the 
swift, grey river. Therefore, if anyone expects his revolting 
angels to behave otherwise than their predecessors, he will 
be disappointed. They are men and Parisians, like the 





rest. There is the Anarchist angel—who does not believe 
in politics—the Socialist angel, the scientific angel, even 
the Semitic angel, Max Everdingen, who sells the latest 
war appliances to both parties, affirming to each that the 
other is out-arming him. They are al! reversible ‘at a 
moment’s notice, and become demons. And from these two 
forms they promptly return to the time-worn texture of 
humanity, and vanish to the author’s familiar gesture of 
‘** tender contempt.’’ 

Audacious, indeed, is the setting of the new parable. 
As Virgil shows Troy rising from ruin to new conquest, so 
M. France imagines a reversal of the Miltonic victory of 
Heaven over Hell. Science has re-integrated the ancient 
forces, and heartened them for a fresh assault. Satan, 
exiled from the calm, eternal happiness of Heaven, has 
descended to earth, and become the educator of men, the 
preacher of change, of revolt, the black but tender-hearted 
Apostle of Progress. His allies are men’s guardian angels, 
who, living nearest to human sufferings and infirmities, 
sympathize most with them. Their weapons are the old 
books and the new themes of men. Instructed by theology 
as to the imperfections of the old conceptions of God, and 
by science as to the universality of life and law, they forge 
fresh weapons to meet Heaven’s unchangingness. Satan’s 
host was beaten back by Michael’s thunderbolt; but what 
are thunderbolts to Istar’s all-destroying ‘‘ Electrophores ”’ 
made up in a Parisian laboratory? So the battle is engaged 
anew ; and this time Satan conquers, and the coveted throne 
is occupied at last. To what effect? To none; for an 
established Satan is as conservative as other establishments 
and—plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose. His first 
business is therefore to reassure the former earthly seat 
of an immutable theology. For the Pope is much 
concerned with the apparent change in the govern- 
ment of the universe, in which a revived Pan (straight 
from Paris), and the old humanist spirit of beauty and 
tolerant sympathy, now have sway over the hearts of men. 
So Satan hastens to console him, and M. France’s ironic 
phrases traverse in a few sentences the humanist case against 
an unchanging metaphysic and system of morals, governed 
by a fixed and impeccable hierarchy. We translate with 
diffidence :— 


** And Satan, traversing space with a piercing eye, gazed at 
the little round of land and water where he had once planted 
the vine and organized the first tragic choruses. And he fixed 
his glance on that throne on which the fallen god had 
founded his kingdom in fraud and falsehood. It happened 
that a saint was then at the head of the Church. Satan 
watched him weeping and praying, and said to him, ‘ Into thy 
hands I commit my spouse; guard her faithfully. I confirm 
thee in the right and the power to decide doctrine, to govern 
the use of the Sacraments, and to make laws for the maintenance 
of morals. The faithful are bound to conform to them. My 
Church is everlasting, and the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against it. Zhou art infallible. Nothing is changed.’ 

“And a flood of joy descended on the successor of 
the apostles. Rs 


We can go no further, for M. France’s Gallic wit easily 
outleaps the bounds of our Anglo-Saxon decorum. ‘‘ What 
horrible blasphemy!” the amazed reader will exclaim. 
But against whom does M. France blaspheme? Against the 
Deity and the Church whose works he knows, or thinks he 
knows—the Church of the Syllabus, of the anti-Dreyfusard 
fury, of the French reaction. Against the conception of 
God—the Hebrew ‘‘ Ialdabaoth’’ of M. France’s fable— 
which ranges Eucken and Harnack as brothers-in-arms with 
the creator of M. Bergeret and the Abbé Jéréme Coignard. 
For M. France is no Satanist, and makes the infernal 
conqueror quit his usurped throne when he finds himself 
slipping into the inhumanity which, to a spiritual 
descendant of Rabelais and Voltaire, disfigures the medieval 
and the Papal Church. So, indeed, speaks every great 
modern mind, interpreters and inheritors of the spirit of 
those who come, like Brand, to lay old and false creeds in 
their tomb. 

M. France does, indeed, interpret life and history 
too crudely in terms of the average sensual man, re- 
fined by French delicacy and culture. He, least of all, would 
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THE LEADING BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


TRAVEL. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MONGOLIA. By H. G. C. PERRY-AYSCOUGH and 
R. G. OTTER BARRY. With an Introduction by “Sir Claude MacDonald, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., &c., 
and 50 Illustrations from Photographs. 16s. net. 


Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, inthe Westminster Gazette :—“I doubt if Iever read a more interesting and enlightening book 
on Central Asia.” 


MEMOIRS. 


ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: A Personal Study of James, Duke of Monmouth. 


By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. With 36 Illustrations, many from Contemporary Portraits never before 
reproduced. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Imbued with all the charm which springs from a subject which has evidently interested the writer. . . . Enriched with 
admirable illustrations.”—Daily Express. 


NAPOLEON AT BAY: 1814. By F. LORAINE PETRE. With Maps and Plans, 
10s. 6d. net. 
“A wonderful , - + » @ serious study of a great masterpiece in the art of war.”—Globe. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 


THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS and other Essays on the Genius of Places. 
By VERNON LEE, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Lightness, dignity, good sense, and consummate art."—The Times, 
“Spiritual and tender. A delightful book”—Daily Chronicle. 


POETRY. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF MARGARET L. WOODS. ‘5s. net. 


“This Oxford Poetess hears that which is the laughter or the weeping of music as her mood may be.”—Morning Post. 


THE LONELY DANCER. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS in The Star :—“ His love of lovely words is a delight.” 


FIeTION. SOME STRIKING PRESS OPINIONS OF 


THE FORTUNATE YOUTH, 


By W. J. LOCKE. 6s. 


Times: “ Will delight his many admirers.” 

Morning Post: “Never has Mr. Locke displayed his gifts to more attractive advantage.” 

Daily Telegraph: “Art of narrative, perpetual play of pretty wit, felicitous epithet and epigram, and 
general distinction of style.’ 

Pali Mall Gazette: ‘Delightful romance. The author’s humour like his charity never fails us.” 


Standard: “ Winning charm. There is no fear of the romantic tradition falling into decay whilst Mr. Locke is 
writing.” 


Evening Standard: ‘We read on and on with rejoicing interest. Balzac had his Rubempre and his 
Rastignac, as Mr. Locke has his Paul Savelli.” 


World: “The fine qualities, by right of which Mr. Locke stands in the forefront of the novelists, have 
never revealed themselves to greater advantage. Great charm... depth and beauty, of thought. Paul 
stands before us, one of the most really living men round whom a novel was ever written,” 


Daily Express: “Uncommonly pleasant reading.” 
A FINE LIST OF NOVELS. 6s. each. 























A GIRL’S MARRIAGE Agnes Gordon Lennox 
CURING CHRISTOPHER Mrs. Horace Tremlett 
OH, MR. BIDGOOD! Peter Blundell 
THE STRONG HEART A. R. Goring-Thomas 
THE IRON YEAR Walter Bloem 
SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE F. J. Randall 
THE PURPLE MISTS (Fourth Edition) F. E. Mills Young 
GARDEN OATS ( Third Edition) Alice Herbert 
WHEN WILLIAM CAME (Third Edition) H, H. Munro 


BEHIND THE BEYOND (3s. 6d. net. Fourth Edition) Stephen Leacock 


Illustrated by A. H. Fish 
On April 3rd, Mr. LANE will publish 


THE TREND, 


A New Novel by WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT, Author of “Knowledge and Life.” 6s. 


“The Trend” is a fascinating romance telling of the discovery of musical genius in a street singer by a celebrated composer, 
who undertakes his education. The gradual development of the lad’s reasoning powers is depicted = the greatest insight, and 
the dramatic scene of the début is presented with masterly skill. The climax is most thrilling. Mr. Arkwright’s exceptionally 
— style and powers of characterisation, which won such high praise for ‘Knowledge and Life,” are again strongly 
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like to see the framework of ancient thought broken up after 
the fashion in which M. Sariette, the mad custodian of the 
great library of the D’Esparvieus, throws Bibles and Talmuds, 
the collected wisdom of fathers and saints and apologists 
and humanists, out of the window and on to the heads of 
the passers-by. But the thinker who treats Greek and 
Roman Paganism as the golden age of mankind, and paints 
the whole episode of Christianity as plunging it into a 
horrible night of barbarism, broken by the golden dawn of 
the Renaissance and the accompanying apparition of science, 
wants something in measure. Probably we interpret M. 
France too rigidly. He is essentially his own Abbé 
Coignard, ironically deploring the inhumanities of man (and 
man’s religions) to men. ‘‘ La Révolte des Anges”’ is an 
extremely witty and unconventional addition to these studies 
of ironic charity, of good-natured contempt for current 
thought and superstition. It is a little more anarchist in 
feeling, a little wickeder in form, than “L’Ile des Pingouins.” 
But is of the same genre. 





CAVOUR AND ITALY. 


**Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy.” 
Orsi. (Putnam. 5s. net.) 


By PIETRO 


Ir Cavour had never been born, would there have been an 
Italian nation? If he had lived to be an old man, what 
would have been the history of that nation? Men may argue 
whether Mazzini, who gave Italy a religion, whether 
Garibaldi, who gave her an epic, or whether Cavour, who 
gave her the guidance of a superlative political genius, was 
the chief force in creating a nation out of all the disorder 
and débris of the old Europe. But Garibaldi lived to be a 
kind of national monument ; Mazzini’s special mission ended 
long before his death. It was only Cavour, whom an un- 
kind fate cut off in the prime of a great intellect long before 
his nation had ceased to need his special gifts. It is his 
career, therefore, that leaves us in the midst of speculations 
and passionate regret. When Cavour died Rome was not 
the capital of Italy, but the asylum of any scoundrel who 
defied her flag, and the system to which he, more than any 
other man, had given its death-blow, survived him by ten 
years. Until that last moment, indeed, Fortune had behaved 
as if she could not do too much for Cavour and for Italy. 
Two men—not friends, not allies, generally suspicious of 
each other, one of them the guerilla leader of a small army, 
the other the Minister of a small State—had contrived, 
during the last six months of the all-important year of 1860, 
to attain an object that affected all Europe, and to which 
almost all Europe was, for one reason or other, opposed. 
So delicate was the equilibrium on which depended the 
salvation of Italy that it would have been disturbed if 
either Garibaldi or Cavour had been entirely successful. 
But Fortune conceded even this: that these two men, after 
winning amazing victories when acting together, should 
crown them all by saving Italy from each other. If Cavour 
had been able to annex Sicily in June, the Great Powers 
would have kept him out of Naples and the Papal territory. 
If Garibaldi had attacked Rome in October, Napoleon the 
Third would have been back again in Italian politics. 
Cavour was, in one sense, equipped ideally for two 
tasks—the task of emancipating Italy so far as that emanci- 
pation depended on diplomacy, and the task of launching 
her Government, so far as the policy of a nation needed clear, 
resolute, and statesmanlike ideas. 

Professor Orsi’s graphic pages tell us the wonderful 
story of the arts by which Cavour wrested success from the 
most difficult of conditions. Professor Orsi avoids the dis- 
paraging tone towards Garibaldi that crept into Mr. Thayer’s 
notable biography, and yet he contrives to do full justice to 
Cavour’s marvellous achievements. He began without 
friends, and he had not the temperament that inspires 
devotion at first sight. His own king did not like him, and 

. the democrats suspected him for his Conservative stock. In 
dealing with Europe, he had to make his way through a 





maze of jealousies, ambitions, and fears, and finally to steal 
a triumph that they all dreaded. He contrived to make use 
of every situation and every character. The friendship of 
Liberal England stood him in good stead at a critical 
moment. He learnt to play on the strange key of 
Napoleon’s humors. He forced himself into the councils of 
Europe by sending Sardinians to die beneath Sebastopol in a 
quarrel that otherwise concerned them as little as the state 
of China. He had to resort to all kinds of subterfuge to keep 
Europe’s suspicions in the dark when Garibaldi was taking 
some disturbing step. ‘‘ If we had done for ourselves,’’ he 
said once, ‘‘ the things that we are doing for Italy, we should 
be great rascals.’ So elaborate were his disguises that once 
he was in danger of deceiving his best friend into upsetting 
his plans. When Garibaldi, after his successes in Sicily, 
was about to cross the Straits and invade the mainland, 
Cavour had to give Europe the impression that Garibaldi 
was acting against his wishes. He sent a public letter 
accordingly from King Victor Emmanuel. Napoleon wanted 
England and France to join in holding the Straits against 
Garibaldi, and Lord John Russell, taken in by Cavour’s 
public protestations, was on the point of agreeing. Cavour 
heard just in time, and sent Sir James Lacaita on a secret 
errand to undeceive Lord John Russell. But Cavour, 
though he could use a labyrinthine diplomacy, was not 
afraid of straight and direct blows, and the invasion of the 
Papal States in September; 1860, was a policy demanding 
rare courage and nerve. Few men, knowing what he did 
of Europe, could have ventured on it. 

Cavour belonged by virtue of his subtle brain to the 
race of diplomatists. But his political ideas were the ideas 
of. a simpler school. Lord Morley describes him in his 
‘* Notes on Politics and History ’”’: ‘‘ He was the man of 
Parliaments, constitutional minister, murmuring on his 
death-bed against absolute power and state of siege. He 
spoke of himself as having more faith in ideas than in 
cannon for mending the lot of humanity.’’ He is indeed the 
giant of Liberal statesmanship in Europe in contrast to 
Bismarck, ‘‘ working through imposed authority and armed 
force.’’ In this respect Cavour is a particularly interesting 
study for two reasons. In the first place, his ideas were 
largely the result of English influences. He went to England 
when he was twenty-five. He had already made a study of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Bentham, and he had written a 
paper on the English Poor Laws. He was delighted with our 
Parliamentary system, and the sense of progress and 
development in this atmosphere of railways and manu- 
factures made a great impression on him. He followed the 
battle over the Corn Laws with the greatest interest and 
sympathy. When he was Finance Minister in 1851 he 
declared his belief “ in the principle of liberty, in the principle 
of free competition, in the free development of the moral and 
intellectual man. This is the Economic School. These are 
the principles professed by those who rule in England.” This 
aspect of Cavour’s political philosophy is interesting for 
another reason. To the modern mind this simple faith 
seems less sufficient than it did to Cavour or to his English 
contemporaries ; but it is easy to see, in the light of Italian 
politics since, what a difference it would have made to the 
history of Italy, suffering under heavy taxes, high Pro- 
tection, and tariff wars, if she had started with a statesman 
of the school of Peel. 





AN ELIZABETHAN COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


‘Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia.” Collected and Edited by 
G. C. Moore SmitrH. (Shakespeare Head Press. 16s. net.) 


Literary history has certainly not done well by Gabriel 
Harvey. It has not only associated his life with failure, 
his friendships with injurious influence, his enmities with 
scorn and defeat, and his esthetic theories with ridicule and 
pedantry, but it has denied him any objective or personal 
identity at all. He is celebrated not as an individual, but 
as a reaction from somebody else, and, if he is to be allowed 
some sort of claim to an ego, as the perverse innovator to a 
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The Philippines 


By the Hon. DEAN C. 
WORCESTER 


Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular 
Government, 1901-1913. 
Author of “The Philippine Islands and Their 
People.” 
vols. With 128 full-page 
Illustrations. 30s. net. 

This new book may be jtistly described 
as the only really valuable, up-to-date, 
and authoritative work on the Philippine 
Islands. 

There is no greater authority on these 
insular possessions than Mr. Worcester, 
who, as early as 1887, and again in 1890, 
was a prominent member of scientific 
expeditions to the Islands; from 1899 to 
1901 was a member of the U.S. Philippine 
Commission; since 1901 has been Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the Insular 
Government, and who in 1899 published 


Two 


“The Philippine Islands and Their 
People,’”’ which has ever since been the 
acknowledged standard work on the 
Islands. 


In Mr. Worcester’s new work, past and 
present conditions are minutely reviewed 
with regard for strict accuracy of state- 
ment. The author’s position giving him 
free access to all the Government records, 
much of the information thus made avail- 
able has never been made public. With 
practically unlimited material on whicb 
to draw in the way of illustrations, very 
fine and rare photographs intimately re- 
lated with the text emphasise the lessons 
which they are respectively intended to 
teach. 


Eight Years in Germany 
By I. A. R. WYLIE 


Author of ‘“‘ My German Year.” 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


** Eight Years in Germany ”’ is a volume 
that every Englishman and Englishwoman 
should read. It is in many ways a 
courageous book, fearlessly written, that 
will strike at the root of many English 
problems, which demand criticism. The 
author is an Englishwoman who cannot 
disguise her admiration for Germany, but 
her love for her native country is beyond 
question and reproach. 
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In Cheyne Walk and 
Thereabout 


By REGINALD BLUNT 


With 22 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Graphic.—“ Affectionate and fasci- 
nating. If you cannot live in Cheyne Walk, 
you can at least wish to do so after reading 
Mr. Blunt’s description of it.” 

Country Life.—* Delightful. 
kind of literary gossip.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Mr. 
book of reminiscences. Sermons in 
stones, books from the running river at 
Chelsea that is a real delight.” 

Observer.—“ Very delightful. . Fragrant 
with the charm of old-world things.” 


Demy 8vo. 


The best 


Blunt provides a 





Forty Years in Brazil 


By FRANK BENNETT 


With 24 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Forty Years in Brazil” is a simple and 
interesting narrative of an Englishman's life 
in a country which, when the author arrived 
in it, was practically unknown and un- 
inhabited by Englishmen. During the forty 
years spent in this delightful country, Mr. 
Frank Bennett kept a record of his doings 
and adventures, which will be read with the 
greatest interest by every one who admires 
the adventurous spirit. 


Demy 8vo. 


Two Years with the 
Natives in the Western 
Pacific 
By Dr. FELIX SPEISER 


With 40 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The book is an interesting collection of 
observations from a scientist, who spent more 
than two years with the natives of the 
Western Pacific. Far from being a dry 
compilation of facts, it transfers the reader 
into the peculiar atmosphere of a primitive 
South Sea Island, where beauty and horror 
fight for the first place. 


The author has taken an interest in every 
shape of human life in the Islands, in the 
unique condominium (the joint government of 
England and France), in the economic 
development of the wilderness, in the work 
of the Mission, in the life of the Trader, and 
especially in the fascinating mystery of the 
extraordinary customs and beliefs of the 
aborigines. 


Demy 8vo. 


Many exciting adventures have happened 
to the author, which he describes—-always 
fascinating and instructive. We see the 
natives in their daily life, in their gardens 
and round their fires. We join them for 
fishing expeditions and trading cruises, pene- 
trate into savage cannibal districts, assist at 
their dances and religious ceremonies, follow 
them to their meetings, where secret brother- 
hoods perform the myterious rites of hitherto 
unknown religions. 


Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.—‘‘ A 
really valuable book of travel.” 


Daily Mail.—* Delightful, fresh, and vivid.” 


= . 
Roman Memories in the 
Landscape seen from 
Capri 
Narrated by 
THOMAS SPENCER JEROME 
Illustrated by 
MORGAN HEISKELL 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

To make the great historical suggestiveness 
which the country around and near the Bay 
of Naples possesses for the cultivated 
observer assume a more distinct form in the 
consciousness of visitors to these shores, is 
the purpose of this book. It begins with the 
old myths and continues down through the 
surprisingly large number of Roman events 
associated with this district to the end of 
clsissidal times (A.D. 476), keeping the local 
episodes in their due relation to the general 
eui'rent of ancient history by giving an out- 


line thereof, which makes it of value as a 
getieral sketch of Roman affairs. 


A World’s Record Seller 
in the Making. 
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Times.—*' Delightful, absorbing.” 

Morning Post.—“ Very beautiful.” 

Observer.—“‘ One of the finest novels in its 
Own way.” 

Tatler.—“ A book to read many, many times.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* An 
romance and realism.” 
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the fine things London has done.” 


achievement in 
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stuffy and preposterous theory of versification. He is not 
himself, but the friend of Spenser and the foe of Thomas 
Nashe. He is represented as contributing not to the wealth 
but to the poverty of nations. There was his reactionary 
attempt to stem the tide of the Renaissance fertility in song 
by forcing the natural aptitude of the language for rhyme 
and stress into the quantitative mould of classicism. The 
results were happily abortive. Spenser had the sense not to 
abandon ‘‘rude beggarly rhyming,’’ and Sidney fortu- 
nately concealed his experimental hexameters amid the 
dense arborescence of the “Arcadia.” Nor did Harvey’s 
proselytism drive into the fold any but the blind, the lame, 
and the halt. His mantle fell upon poetasters like Drant, 


Fraunce, Dickenson, and Stonyhurst, whose oddities, being - 


unknown, are not offensive to fame. We do not deplore, 
for instance, but only find food for antiquarian interest in 
the “spavin’d dactyls”’ of Webbe, the critic :— 


“Tityrus, happily thou lyste tumbling under a beech tree, 
All in a fine oate pipe, these sweet songs lustily chaunting.” 


Neither has history idealized Harvey’s tilting match 
with pens against Nashe. Harvey certainly got very much 
the worst of it, and, to a certain extent, deserved what he 
got. He assailed Greene after his death with an indecency 
and lack of taste that has done him the greatest discredit, 
and he acted not only badly, but with outrageous obtuseness. 
He floundered like a whale in dealing with the witty and 
nimbie assaults of that born journalist—his opponent. A 
man who, when he is called an ass, will launch a grave dis- 
quisition upon the excellence of that animal, with com- 
prehensive references to all the asses of history (including 
Balaam’s), is a negligible as well as a naive enemy. Nor 
were his methods of controversy any more apt and measured 
than skilful :— 


“‘ And if thou entreate me not the fayrer (hope of amend- 
ment presenteth many ruines) trust me, I will batter thy 
carrion to dirt, whence thou canst, and squise thy braine to 
snivell, whereof it was curdled with such a straunge 
confutation of thine own straumge Newes (one of Nashe’s 
polemic pamphlets against Harvey), as shall bring Sir Vain- 
glory on his knees, and make Master Impudence blush, like a 
Virgin.” 

Whatever Harvey was, his life was certainly a failure. 
His brusqueness, his lack of tact, of charm, of the amenities, 
and of the quality of give and take, irretrievably ruined his 
social and academic prospects. Except for a short period, 
when he was probably Leicester’s secretary, he failed to 
secure the patronage of the Court. In spite of his erudition 
and devouring ambition, he obtained only the lesser dignities 
of the University. He lived the last thirty years of his life 
in ineffective and embittered retirement. And it is the merit 
and significance of Mr. Moore Smith’s amply annotated 
edition of Harvey’s manuscript jottings to have attempted 
to distinguish between the blunderings and impotencies of 
his career and his quintessence as a man and a scholar. 
The book is, in fact, an apology, founded upon Harvey’s 
own reflections and criticisms in his Commonplace Book, and 
his marginal notes to the editions of Quintillian, Dionysius 
Periegetes, George Gascoigne, Speght’s “Chaucer,” and 
other books in his possession. The editor, who has 
done his work as comprehensively and accurately as any 
man could, contends that Harvey was neither a pedant 
nor a bigot in his attitudes. He emphasizes his encyclo- 
pedic reading both in the classics and in contemporary 
Italian, French, and English literature. He praises his 
eloquence and his independence and openness of mind. He 
considers that his ill-success was due more to manner than 
to any intrinsic defect of character or intellect. While not 
extenuating his tendency to self-seeking and trickery, he 
declares that “in him we sce the full influence of the 
Renaissance more clearly than in any other Englishman 
known to us.’’ This is an exaggerated statement, but Wr. 
Smith’s panegyric is—though only partially, we think— 
justified. 


At any rate, what these “ Marginalia ” reveal is a person- 





ality, and a virile one at that. They are an extraordinary 
hotch-potch, half Latin, half English, of apothegm, moral 
exhortation, sound criticism, and grotesque fumblings and 
twistings of platitude. They are entirely inchoate, a recipe 
for barley-water jostling a counsel of gross opportunism, 
wisdom arm-in-arm with triviality, truculence with hypo- 
crisy, love of magnanimity and the ancients with the baldest 
recommendations to a utilitarian strategy and deceit. In 
his cumbrous and spasmodic way, he betrays himself as a 
philosopher of the Stoic School, soaked with the fashion- 
able Machiavellianism of the day. In the midst cf his 
ponderous maxims, he is vastly entertained by Aretino. He 
is the Italianate Englishman, without suppleness, grace, 
manners, or imagination. His notes, indeed, show him for 
what he was—a versatile, incongruous, and learned creature, 
but without a trace of lightness, and the most futile and 


persevering of intriguers. . 





HELPLESSNESS AND SLICKNESS. 


“The Valley of the Moon.” 
Boon. 6s.) 

“The Witness for the Defence.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


By Jack Lonpon. (Mills & 


By A. E. W. Mason, 


‘The Eternal Maiden.” By T. Everett Harré. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 

“One Man Returns.” By Hiro_p SPENDER. (Mills & Boon 
6s.) , 


THINKING, as usual, over the eternal question of the novel, 
we recently came to a conclusion which at first sight may 
seem paradoxical. It is this: the one thing that a novel 
may not be is “competent.’’ As soon as the word occurs, in 
that connection, no other need be sought; the case is 
summed up and ended, with a death-penalty—not of a mere 
reviewer's awarding—looming before the accused. But do 
we intend to say, then, that a novel should be, or even that 
it may be, incompetent? By no means; though, were we 
driven to choose between those two states alone, we could 
almost find it in our hearts to take the second. There is a 
certain kind of helplessness, and a certain kind of slickness : 
the former carries life within its arms, the latter death. As 
concrete instances, let us examine Mr. London’s “ Valley of 
the Moon,” and Mr. Mason’s “ Witness for the Defence.’’ 
In Mr. London’s book, the helplessness is manifest. He has 
been carried away. He had not meant to do exactly what 
he has done. He meant to write a novel; he has written 
half a novel, and half an agricultural pamphlet. We enjoyed 
both—the novel more, but the agricultural pamphlet only 
less; and we think that the cause of this doubie pleasure 
lies precisely in Mr. London’s evident helplessness. For 
that implies passion—passion for his subject. ‘This is 
what I greatly desire to say.’’ Once we can feel that note 
in a book, we are half-disarmed. It is the post-impressionism 
of novel writing; and, like the other post-impressionism, 
it must be individual or it is worse than nothing. In “ The 
Valley of the Moon,”’ individuality stands out on every page. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Mason’s novel. It is slickness 
itself—calculated, deadly slickness. ‘‘ This is what you, the 
public, want to reaad.’’ Once we can feel that note in a book, 
we leap to arms. We fasten coats of mail on swiftly, we 
seize the banner and rush forth, our battle-ory: It is not 
what we want to read, resounding through the lists—the 
spring and autumn lists. Enough of metaphor: 
we fear that we have mixed it. But is it not the truth that 
these most competent performances leave, not alone the 
gruff reviewer, but the gentle reader, with a definite 
sense of affront? We are not (says the gentle reader) 
such fools as all that; we do not wish to be spoon-fed; we 
like to be made to feel that life is even bigger and more 
dificult to deal with than we had imagined—not that it 
can be weighed out and stirred round and poured forth 
to fit 2 mould like any pudding. For, surely, 
what we all are “after” in a novel is the sense 
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Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Daily News.—‘‘For these memoirs, ‘A Small Boy and 
Others,’ and ‘Notes of a Son and Brother’ are, with the novels, 
one mosaic, # mosaic so gorgeous and varied that, for a 
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San Marco—the place where, as I have said, the last part of the 
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of life, and that comes only through a showing 
of its power to evade, to overthrow, our sagest calcula- 
tions. The great artist, while actually controlling that 
aspect of things which he has chosen to depict, will 50 
present it that we are deceived, that it will seem, though it 
but seem, to escape him. Mr. Conrad, for example, has 
done this in all his books. Always there seems to be a some- 
thing that is “beyond” him: he appears as the medium 
through which life passes. But we have not here great artists 
such as he. These are journeyman writers all. Mr. London 
is the best, because he most nearly approaches that cunning 
helplessness of the great ones. He has indeed, more pre- 
cisely, gone past it—too far past; but that this should be 
possible to him is, with his undoubted gifts to guide him 
back along the road, his charter of salvation. With slick- 
ness he has from the first been unacquainted. If Mr. Mason 
could “forget it” (in the expressive American slang), if he 
could realize that it is what no reader truly wants 

well, much virtue in “if,” and more power and less com- 
petence to the novelist of the many initials. 

With Mr. Harré’s and Mr. Spender’s books, we drop 
to a different level. Both are something of “beginners” ; 
but here again we find the test presenting itself. In Mr. 
Harré’s strange story, where the scene is Greenland, and all 
the characters Esquimos, except the dread American bully, 
called in Greenland “ Olafaksoah ”—in this story, too, the 
note of personal enthusiasm is keen. The author has “ been 
there’’—whether actually or in imagination is, to our 
thinking, immaterial. He convinces us that, either way, he 
knows, and that is enough. But when a book is exotic to 
the degree of this one, we feel that to appraise it justly is 
difficult. Were it not so strange, would it be interesting? 
Possibly, the question is itself unjust, yet we fancy that most 
readers will find themselves asking it. The truth is, no doubt, 
that the strangeness is the interest. The figures are hardly 
more than symbolical ; the motive is, frankly, nothing more. 
It is the materialization—if the word can be used of that 
which is itself almost ethereal—of the Esquimo Sun-Myth. 
Love and adventure: such are the primal themes which Mr. 
Harré here has treated. Man’s love, high and pure as in 
Ootah, low and base as in Olafaksoah; woman’s love, 
humble and submissive as in Annadoah’s for the American 
brute; cold and recalcitrant, but won at last, too late, from 
Annadoah also by the brave and noble Ootah. It is an idyll 
of the dark, chill shores along that land which we so dimly 
realize, though if we do not better realize it now Mr. Harré 
is assuredly not to blame. The book is full of strange, cold 
beauty, and there are tenderness and insight as well. The 
very oddness helps these latter qualities; we are moved as 
by children or animals, yet at the end our hearts, constrained 
to the uttermost of pity, recognize that, all along, it is the 
struggling human nature that has brought the pang—as in 
the old, old story of Undine 

Mr. Spender, on the other hand, has elected for slick- 
ness, for “ what the public wants to read ’—and, once again, 
we do not want to. The tale of the Missing Heir, ship- 
wrecked, supplanted, returning, and—will it be credited ?— 
reinstated by the testimony of an ancient, boyish scar! 
C'est du faits divers, and when we want to read the faits 
divers, we can find them in the newspapers. Not yet is the 
author’s achievement of his chosen aim to be discussed as 
Mr. Mason’s was, for not yet does Mr. Spender’s achieve- 
ment exist. He has not attained to slickness. He surely 
will, though. It is but to follow the recipe, and with each 
successive weighing, stirring, pouring, the pudding will more 
triumphantly “turn out.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Russian Empire of To-day and Yesterday.” By 
Nevim O. WINTER. (Simpkin, Marshall, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THis is an admirable account of the main course of 


Russian history, and of the present condition of Russia, | 





viewed from the outside. It should be read as a companion 
study to Dr. Harold Williams’s “ Russia of the Russians ’”’ 
which we noticed a couple of weeks ago. Dr. Williams dwells 
especially upon contemporary thought, mind, and art. His 
book shows an inward intimacy with Russian intellectual 
society such as has been reached by very few of our race. 
Mr. Winter is, for the most part, content with the outward 
picture—the things as they appear to the interested and 
careful traveller. Te such a traveller the book will be a 
valuable guide. After the history, it gives the characteristics 
of the various provinces and compartments of the Empire, 
including Finland and Poland. It then describes the various 
classes—officials, nobles, peasants, Jews—and passes on to 
education, religion, the history of the present political 
situation, and the first tender beginnings of representative 
government. It is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
7* * * 
“The Journal of a British Chaplain in Paris during the 
Peace Negotiations of 1801-2." Edited by A. M. Broap- 
LEY. (Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 


Tue British chaplain whose journal Mr. Broadley has 
edited in his usual careful and thorough manner is the 
Rev. Dawson Warren, who accompanied his brother-in-law, 
Francis Jackson, to Paris on the diplomatic mission that 
led to the Peace of Amiens. Mr. Warren and his editor 
deserve well of future historians, for the diary gives us 
several glimpses of the notabilities of Paris at a very inter- 
esting period. Napoleon, Talleyrand, Fouché, and Moreau, 
as well as Madame de Staél and Madame Tallien, all came 
within the chaplain’s purview, and if he tells us nothing 
that upsets historical judgments, he at least helps us to see 
these and other personages through the eyes of a contem- 
porary. The general impression left by the book is that few 
Parisians of the time had any feeling of the tremendous 
issues that were being decided. Mr. Warren laments the 
fact that he attended scenes of vanity and folly. His 
readers will not complain of this error, as not the least 
merit of his journal is the picture which it gives of Parisian 
frivolity and lightness. 

~ % + 
“Qhantilly in History and Art.” By Lovisz M. Ricurer. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) 


Tu1s is a good book, exceedingly well produced. Mrs. 
Richter begins with an account of the history of Chantilly 
from Gallo-Roman times down to the establishment of the 
Museum by the Duc d’Aumale, and then proceeds to a 
description of the pictures, illuminated manuscripts, and 
other treasures which it contains. The adventures of the 
Condé family supply her with some excellent pages, though 
the attitude of the great Condé towards the Froude was not 
quite so direct and loyal as she states. Her chapters on 
the Museum are evidently a labor of love. The Duc d’Aumale 
was a prince of collectors, and when he resolved to bestow 
Chantilly on the French nation, he added very largely to 
the collections. The result is that the Musée Condé is a 
place of pilgrimage to all who care for French art, especially 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mrs. Richter has 
compiled a worthy guide to the collections, and the repro- 
ductions contained in the volume are deserving of the highest 
praise. Both author and publisher are to be congratulated 
on this handsome book. 

. + * 
“ Ancient Painted Glass in England.” By PHILIP NeELson. 

The Antiquary’s Books. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue bulk of this volume consists of a descriptive cata- 
logue of the ancient glass existing in England, classified 
according to counties; but this is preceded by eight short 
chapters expository of the different phases and periods of the 
subject under Mr. Nelson’s consideration. His work covers 
the period 1170-1500, and he has adopted a scheme of division 
that at least has its simplicity to recommend it—that is to 
say, the four chapters following the introduction treat 
respectively of the glass of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, classified approximately as 
Byzantine, Early Gothic, Middle Gothic or Decorated, Late 
Gothic or Perpendicular. In short, the grouping, with some 
modifications, follows that usually adopted in a history of 
Gothic architecture. Glass, of course, was brought to 
England as early as the late seventh century, and used at 
York Minster in 709; but the earliest surviving examples 
in this country are of the twelfth century. Mr. Nelson 
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Carmen and 
Mr. Dryasdust. 


A STORY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


By HUMFREY JORDAN. 


6/- FIRST REVIEWS. 6/- 


England.—" A story about Cambridge, almost 
a story against Cambridge. . . . It hits Oxford 
as shrewdly... . Mr, Jordan has written a good 
story. . . . He does it wittily."—Daily News. 

“Carlotta, Mrs, Pontifax, is a vivid and 
fascinating personality. . . . An unusual 
book, which should by no means be 
neglected.”—Times. 


Scotland.—“ Humorously sarcastic pictures 
of Cambridge society, custom; and ideals.”— 
Scotsman. 

America.—* Most cleverly carried out. 


The characters are full of interest.” — New 
York Times. 
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New R.P.A. Publications. 


THE HISTORICAL CHRIST. 
An Investigation of the Views of Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., 
Dr. A. Drews, and Professor W. B. Smith. By F. C. 
Conybeare, M.A., F.B.A., Honorary Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, &c. xi. + 235 pp.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net; by 
post, 3s. 10d. 
*Dr. Conybeare examines and gives reasons for rejecting the view 


that the founder of Christianity is a product of the myth-making 
tendency. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. 


By Charles T. Gorham. (No. 4 of Inquirer’s Library.) 
160 pp.; cloth, 9d. net; by post, 1s. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 
A Book for Children. By Robert McMillan. With illustra- 
tions. xiii. + 136 pp.; cloth, 2s. net; by post, 2s. 3d. 


A CORRESPONDENCE between Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Captain Hubert Stansbury, R.N., on the 
work In Quest of Truth. 32 pp.; in paper cover, 2d.; by 
post, 3d. 





London: WATTS & CO., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E.C 





Just Published. 


THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE BOOK: 


Being the Annual Report (the 32nd) of the 

Work of the Church Army among the Outoast, 

the Criminal, and the Distressed for the 12 
months ended 30th September, 1913. 


Price (to non-subscribers) is 1s, post free, on application to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 
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describes the favorite “Jesse’’ window, and Rose and 
Medallion windows, in some detail, and differentiates, as 
far as possible, between the character of the glass in the 
various centuries; examines the very little domestic glass 
of his period now existing; tells us something of the old 
glass artists, and has an interesting chapter on the 
vicissitudes of ancient glass. The book is one for serious 
students of the subject, packed with information, and homely 
in style; certainly one of the most useful of a definitely 
utilitarian series. 
* * x 


’ “The Bronze Age in Ireland.” By GrorGcr Correy, M.R.I.A. 
(Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Grorce Correy’s new book is a valuable addition to 
the literature of Irish archeology. In his previous volume, 
“New Grange,” he gave us an account of the pre-Christian 
art of Ireland to the Bronze Age: in his “ Guide to the 
Celtic Antiquities of Christian Ireland,’”’ he dealt with the 
medieval period. He has written the present volume to cover 
the interval separating the two periods. It is, naturally 
enough, a description of archeological discoveries and primi- 
tive weapons and ornaments rather than a historical study. 
It is not without its interest, however, even for the general 
and inexpert reader, as when Mr. Coffey informs us that 
Treland ‘“ was, during the Bronze Age, a kind of Western 
El Dorado, owing to her great richness in gold.” He also 
tells us that “the Bronze Age people were acquainted with 
the art of weaving; and fine ornaments of horse-hair were 
sometimes used. The art of making pottery by hand was 
carried to a high degree of excellence. Shaving must have 
been fairly common, judging by the number of bronze razors 
found.” As for the date of the Bronze Age, the first period 
ended, Mr. Coffey holds, between 2,000 and 1,800 3.c., while 
the fifth and last period “would go from 900 to about 
550 B.c., at which time iron weapons were probably coming 
into general use in Ireland.” As in “ New Grange,’’ so in the 
present volume Mr. Coffey lays stress upon the influence of 
the Mycenzean civilization which came to Ireland, in his 
judgment, by way of Scandinavia. His book is very fully 
and informingly illustrated. It is an essential book of facts 
for the student of antiquities. 


’ 


* - * 


“India and the Indians.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“THERE never was a time,” says Mr. Elwin, “ when 
India stands (sic) more in need of some kindly person at her 
side to tell her what to do.” Whereupon, the benevolent 
author constitutes himself the “guide, philosopher, and 
friend” of a misguided people. Being a missionary in India, 
he naturally devotes much space to expounding and inter- 
preting the tenets of Hinduism. On the perusal of his 
polemics, we fail to understand how any intelligent person, 
even though he were only a black man, could have adopted a 
religion so egregiously debased and shoddy. But Mr. Elwin 
is careful to clear himself of the reproach of partisanship ; 
he is quite amenable to discussing the “deep philosophic 
thoughts,” which a few sympathizers presume to underlie 
“the idolatry and folly and indecency which we know exists 
in the religion.” Alas! on dissection, “practically nothing 
at ail would be left.” He advances evidence. A 
certain Hindu poetess—Sarojini Naidu, though there is a 
“distinct charm in the rhythm of her verses,’ displays 
“an utter emptiness” of insight and concept. Hey presto! 
My contention justified, says our zealous iconoclast. On the 
same analogy might an Indian critic, on examining the 
religious thought-structure of Mrs* Hemans, have pricked 
the bubble of Christianity. Mr. Elwin’s area of observa- 
tion is by no means confined to theology. He is equally 
emphatic upon Indian customs, temperament, literature, and 
racial characteristics. 


By Epwarp F. ELwin. (Murray. 


* * * 


“Bar, Bat, and Bit.” 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Sir Epwarp CHANDOS LEIGH. 


As Sir Edward Chandos Leigh’s alliterative title indi- 
cates, his book is a collection of memories of the law, of 
cricket, and of hunting. He manages, however, to give some 
entertaining glimpses of other spheres of activity, such as 











his schooldays at Harrow, where he knew Calverley, and 
the Oxford of the later Tractarian days. Sir Edward 
Chandos Leigh has come into contact with many of the most 
famous men and women of the past half-century, Thackeray 
and Trollope and Fanny Kemble, and many who are 
still living, and he writes about them in a lively and good- 
natured style. One of the charms of a book of reminiscences 
is the revelations it gives of its writer’s personality, and 
behind all the anecdotes in the present volume, we see 
Sir Edward Leigh himself. His legal and sporting stories 
are excellent, and he tells them in a way that gives them an 
added relish. 


* * * 


‘*Roman Memories in the Landscape Seen frem Capri.” 
By T. 8S. JERomrE. (Mills & Boen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Jerome’s book is not what its title would lead one 
to expect. Instead of a collection of reminiscences of Rome, 
it is a sketch of those events of classic times that are asso- 
ciated with the country lying about the Bay of Naples. Mr. 
Jerome begins with the legends of Circe and the Sirens, and 
ends with Romulus Augustulus, the boy-Emperor who was 
deposed in 476 a.p. As a contribution to history, the book 
falls between two stools. In form it seems intended for the 
general reader, but Mr. Jerome omits a great deal which is 
essential to a proper understanding of Roman history, while 
the scholar has a right to expect a more rigid treatment of 
historical questions. Many of Mr. Jerome’s judgments are 
fresh and suggestive; but, taken as a whole, his book is 
much too digressive and discursive. 


- * * 


““With Eastern Merchandise.” 


By Francis E. POWELL, 
(Murby. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Powett’s book gives a pleasant account of a trip 
to the Far East, on board a cargo boat, taken in order to 
carry out the favorite medical prescription—‘‘a complete 
rest and entire change.” His itinerary included the Malay 
States, Japan, and China, with the return journey to 
Amsterdam and London. Both Mr. Powell’s method of 
spending a holiday and the places he has visited have formed 
the subject of scores of travel books, and though Mr. Powell 
is not as entertaining as the author of “ A Surgeon’s Log,” 
his descriptions of daily life on board ship and of the ports 
of call are well done. He has an eye for what is picturesque 
and out of the way, and his book is agreeable to read, if not 
very original in substance or treatment. 


* * * 


“The Passing of War.” By W. L. GRANE. 
(Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Fourth Edition. 


WE are glad to welcome a fourth edition of Prebendary 
Grane’s able “study in things that make for peace.’’ His 
book marshals the arguments—religious, economic, social, 
and patriotic—against war with great effect. It deserves a 
place beside Mr. Norman Angell’s “ The Great Illusion” on 
every reformer’s bookshelves, and the demand for a fourth 
edition within two years of its first publication is an 
encouraging sign of the times. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
March 20. March 27. 
Console ive ol 75k iit 754 
Midland Deferred = 724 ove 723 
Mexican Railway Ordinary 35 ue 36 
Chinese 5 p.c., des 101 co: 
Union Pacific 162 ‘ 1634 
Turkish Unified ae 84xd 84 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... 73 74 


THe Stock Markets have been fairly good during the week, 
in spite of the trouble that has been going on with the Army 
officers in connection with the Ulster “campaign.” The 
Home Railway Market was disturbed by the speech of Mr. 
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“Personally, I use the 


ONOTO Fountain Pen 
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“It really és ‘self-filling.” And it 
actually is ‘safe.’ By ‘ safe,’ of course, 
is meant that it does not leak—in the 
pocket, on the desk or table — any- 
where.” 





To fill an Onoto one simply unscrews 
and withdraws the “head,” dips the nib 
into the ink, presses back the “head,” 
and the Onoto is filled. No need of a 
filler. And no fear of leakage after the 
Onoto is filled. A simple turn of the 
“head” renders the Onoto a sealed 
tube. Even if carried upside down 
in the pocket an Onoto will never 
leak a drop. 


The makers guarantee it to last a life- 
time. If it ever goes wrong they 
immediately put it right free of charge. 


Price 10/6 and upwards all Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen fres on application to the makers 
at 491, Bunhill Rew, London, E.C. 
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J. H. Thomas, the railymen’s leader in Parliament, which 
pointed out that if officers refused to serve against disorderly 
Orangemen, men may also refuse to serve against strikers. 
Japanese bonds have been sold, owing to the fall of the 
Japanese Ministry and the political confusion in Japan. 
There has been more confidence in Brazil stocks, and the 
Rothschild loan is only 12 discount. The Money Market is 
still tight, and will remain so until the end‘ of the year ; 
but the rate of discount has been weak and has fallen to 
2 per cent., showing that a period of very cheap money is 
in prospect. The following table of Ulster securities 
appeared in last week’s “Economist.” For the benefit of 
readers of Tue Nation, I have added Irish Land Stock, and 
have given the prices at the end of 1913 and the prices on 
Tuesday, March 24th, when the crisis was at its height. 
The movements are certainly surprising, and very difficult 
to reconcile with the headlines in certain newspapers :— 


Price Price 


Div. End of March Rise 
or Year 24th, or 
Interest. 1913. 1914. Fall. 
Guar. Irish Land Stock sa 23 70} 77 +6} 
Belfast Corporation, 1935 in 33 = 854 88 +24 
Belfast Harbor, 1963 ... tp 34 77% 81} +4} 
Belfast Water, 1938... ol 34 84 84 _ 
Do. 1953-8 jes os 3 704 70} a 
Belfast and County “Down 
Railway, Ord. hei 64 112 116 +4 
Do. Deb. 4 93 96 +3 
Great Northern Rly. (Ireland) 
; 6 98} 1044 +54 
Pref 4 923 98} +654 
De Deb. 4 99 1014 +24 
Belfast Bank Old 20 10} 104 ne 
Do. New 8 41-16 4) + 1-16 
Northern Banking - A” ” 12 223 234x +1 3-16 
“3B” ‘ 6 117-16 11}x +1 9-16 
Ulster Bank 20 10} 1011-16x + 9-16 
York Street Flax, Ord. . 8 374 374 — 
Do. Pref. " i ies 6 12 12 — 
Do. Debs. a Sa it baa 44 97} 954 =f 


Perhaps the rise in the Railway Stock is the most remark- 
able, as these would suffer tremendously in a civil war. 


New Issves. 


Although one or two recent prospectuses have not met 
with very good receptions—the London and Suburban 
Traction Debenture stock was left 94 per cent. to the under- 
writers—there are indications that quite a number of 
‘borrowers and company promoters are waiting for a favor- 
able moment to tempt the public. Winnipeg is making an 
issue of 45 per cent. stock at a couple of points below par, 
really about 14 points less, as a full interest payment will 
be made on August Ist. The yield is £4 13s. <A gold mine 
prospectus is in circulation, which readers would be well 
advised to leave alone, as it is a pure gamble on develop- 
ments. Queensland is coming forward with a large loan 
which will give trustees an opportunity of acquiring a cheap 
security. The Dominion Trust Company is offering a rather 
unusual type of security, as far as British investors are 
concerned. It consists of 5 per cent. “investment certifi- 
cates,” which will be issued repayable at the end of three, 
five, or seven years, as the applicant may desire. In addi- 
tion to being a general obligation of the Trust, they will have 
specific mortgages assigned to them as earmarked security, 





and these mortgages will not exceed 50 per cent. of the value 
of the freehold property on which they are secured. The 
amount of the “investment certificates” which may be 
issued is limited to four times the amount of the subscribed 
capital and reserves of the company, which now stand at 
$2,500,000 and $800,000 respectively. The amount of invest- 
ment certificates already issued is $503,887. The fixed 5 per 
cent. interest, with ample security and repayment at the end 
of the terms named, may appeal to some investors. 


Bank oF ENGLAND SrTock. 


I mentioned last week that the Bank of England had 
raised its dividend to 5 per cent. for the half-year, less 
income-tax, the rate for the previous twenty-one half-years 
having been 44 per cent., free of income-tax. Before 1903 
the dividend was 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
so that the change is in the nature of a restoration, though, 
with the tax at 1s. 2d. in the £, the net increase is 8s. 4d. per 
cent. per annum. The reduction in 1903 was no doubt 
dictated by the falling prices of gilt-edged securities, the 
depreciation on which in the past ten years must have cost 
the Bank enormous sums. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Bank’s profits have expanded from year to year, and a 
period of dear money like that which ruled in 1913 is of 
immense value to it, for the market is forced to avail itself 
of the Bank’s resources at a time when money commands 
high rates. Now that gilt-edged stocks have apparently 
touched bottom, the Bank is in an exceptionally strong 
position; for, having written them down, its investments 
return about 1 per cent. more upon their book value than 
they did ten years ago. Bank Stock therefore is an excep- 
tionally fine investment at its present price. It yields 4) per 
cent., and is a Trustee stock with a prospect of an increasing 


return, a description which can be applied to no other 
Trustee stock. 


Savoy Horer Prorits. 


Hotel keeping is generally regarded as a lucrative occu- 
pation, but very few of those who participated in joint stock 
enterprise in this field have made satisfactory investments. 
Shareholders in the Savoy Hotel Company have had to be 
satisfied with 5 per cent. per annum since 1903. In the last 
ten years the gross revenue of the company has risen by 
nearly £200,000, but during the same period expenses have 
risen by over £160,000. After ordinary expenses have been 
met, there are continual expenditures upon work which might 
be charged to capital did it produce a reasonable return ; but 
it does not, for it is necessary to keep the property from 
becoming old-fashioned and unpopular. The Savoy has put 
large sums into its property in the last few years for 
various improvements, and the financial position of the 
concern is much better than it was. The Ordinary shares 
stood at 64, yielding 8 per cent., and the 7 per cent. Prefer- 
ence at 94, yielding just over 74 per cent.. Both of these 
might be locked up by the speculative investor, as the 
financial policy of the last few years will show its benefits 
later on. The debentures of the company are rather com- 
plicated, owing to the mortgaging of specific portions of the 
property ; but the 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture stock, 
whose amount is only £450,000, is a first mortgage on the 
Savoy Hotel freehold site, and the yield on the stock is 
43 per cent.—quite a fair return on the security of a most 
valuable London site. 

LucELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roome. 


Perfect Sanitation, Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Addresses { Eingeles Bete” Backerutt. R. een" 





LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, ——_ Hill, EC. 








TH. 
WALDRON’ s Private Hotel, fae #Sq. Nr. Rark & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL. —M 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipsat Resrmenon. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





Most Centrally Situated. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
( Yentral Bo ard and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Roy yal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; Ist Claas; moderate. 








SILVERHOW. “Boarding | Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 38s. week. 


CRAG HALL. “Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
_Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Kvery comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 











BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








HADDON *Phone 4. J. Little. 


CHELTENHAM, | 
ELLENBOROU - HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
- 1071 Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 





LEEDS, 
3 minates’ walk from 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. _ 


LLANELLY, 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. _ 
LYNTON (Deve. 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL.. 


mALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. ‘Supr. apta. Elec. light. Prop., Cz _Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &0. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


HOTEL METROPOLE. either atation. 





Clayton Square. 


The most comfortable. 





° i A ; Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 

















PENTRE. 
PENTRE WOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
= "Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTRER’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 
TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mre. K. W. Hicks. 





WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE”” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st-classTemp. Tel.213 


14, Old Square. 





_Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster 


(In the New Form) 
MARCH 28. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
SQUIRRELS FOR SPORT AND DINNER. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 
THREE BOOKS OF THE PLAY. By E. F. S. 
THE FAR EASTERN SCENE (continued). 
By Violet Markham, 

“RED SEA REVELS’” (concluded). By Josephine Paine. 
LETTERS TO THE ANTIPODES.—XXXIII. 
SPECIAL REVIEWS by Sir Harry Johnston, Walter 
de la Mare, and Robert Ross. 
‘““EDWARD GARNETT: An Appreciation.” 

By John Galsworthy. 

NEW NOVELS. 

A Poem, ‘‘ The Day’s Recompense,” on the Problems Page. 
GARDENING NOTES. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK. GALLERY NOTES. 
“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 

Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct from 
The Publisher, 12 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C, 














EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Ketate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 9 2d 


FOLKESTONE. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terme, 6 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM-—-ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 

















Facing sea. 





ee xz 





NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peR ANNUM. Foreien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pustisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. | EDUCATIONAL. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
An examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 on June let, will be held on July 14th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 














FounpDgp 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


| surrey. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
| 





Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.D. 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


_ ENGINEERING TRAINING. A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





situation on the North Downs. 
ENGINEERING PUPIL.—Opening for Public School Boy under 18 SpuaGe cientien en Ge seen 
in works and drawing office; premium; position assured after Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
expiration of time. Established 60 years. Government and other School inspected by Board of Education 
,- -class work in great variety. —. Se ge mee and University of London. 
nst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E.—Apply Box 504, THe Nation, 10, Adelphi 


Terrace, Wwe. New Term, Wednesday, April 29th, 1914. 
——— — — ——— a FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master 








; 2 as 

EDUCATIONAL. THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

; ~~ aes EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 

RYDAL MOU NT SCHOOL, ay is —_ Great attention a to eae ae of life. 
Headmaster: 6 boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft. or prospectus, 

C. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formorly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) | sddress: Principal, Brackenauget, Hinnukap, Hasiemens, R.3.O. 


Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. ft eA 8 late a eae * 
BRIA N SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
‘DYER, Camb. 














_—,, = 
M. C. PE “MA. Oriel Coll”, Oxford. APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
Mooby BAN Oriel Oxford. 0 
ROLAND ROGERS, Oxford. en migvene 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS | (Art). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
PRIMARY BRANCH. 

The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER AND DEMON NSTRATOR in Education, as successor 
to Mr. James Shelley; duties to commence in September next. 
Candidates should be qualified to give instruction in Drawing and 
Handwork. Salary £200 per annum. Applications should be sent, 
not later than April 21st, to She Secretary to the Senate, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


Illustrated yy and full portentem on application to the | 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. Mrtougtt, 23, Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 








CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Headmistress: Mise Estoen Cass, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersroox Hioxs, B.So. Content. — = 2 
A sound education for _ from 7 to 18 years of age. 
TR THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CROHAM. HURST ‘SCHOOL, near "South Coupten. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 








FACULTY OF ARTS. 





RATHBONE CHAIR OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 





Pupils prepared for University. The Council invite Applications for this Chair. Salary, £600. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. Duties to commence Ist October, 1914. Applications, together 
Principale—Mise Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. with the names of three persons to whom reference may be made, 

a : | and twelve copies of testimonials, should be forwarded to the 


undersigned on or before llth May, 1914. Further particulars, 
PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). regarding conditions and duties, may be made on application. 


Country Schoc! for Giris. ae Uaiea provided. Women are eligible for any office 
flouse in grounds on pnp of Moorland, between 600 and 700 EDWARD CAREY, 


feet above sea level. Registrar. 
Principal, Mtss H. T. Neb, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss ee, MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
rospectus on application. 

2 i enor one eS al NOTICE. 

NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. FT ig OE IE 
A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 

-.@ . : Mr. H. Gordon Jones. “ The Seventh Centenary of Roger Bacon 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general | (b. 1214).” 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing, open country. 


Numerous References. Rector, beter Stamford. 





itn ae J. POOLE @& CO.,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
T - B LEYS 8I C H " 0 L, C A M B . D C 7 School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
sé s° 
Affiliated seiecmnanneed School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. All enquiries as to Prices nf Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 





























fr | CRIS “s hee ——— answered. 
TETTENHALL COLLEGE, == 
ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Motor Houses, Pavilions, Bunga- 
STAFFORDSHIRE. lows (List “‘C’’). Permanent Concrete Residences (List “‘ A’’).— 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.38c. HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS, LTD., Vauxhall Works, Birmingham. 
Most healthi! situated, 5 500 feet above sea-level. —————————————————————————————————————————— 
i Cc on Public School lines. 
odern methods. 
For illustrated p: us apply tothe Headmaster or to the R TOURS. 











WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire.| £10 10s, 2OME TOUR. with Extensions to NAPLES, 








OPENED 1900. FLORENCE, and VENICE. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, a” petra pote 
With a Preparatory Department. Twenty Guineas per Term. | ; 
Headmaster, H. LANG Jones, M.A. Oxon. Handbook 14 Sent Post Free on Request. 


Full Prospectus on application. ss ; 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd. } Dr, HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd, 6, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 
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